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The Japanese Navy air units on Januaty 29 discovered a powerful 
American fleet to the east of Rennell Island 
palcgente A uaa at the southern _extremity of the Solomon 
Group and carried out a surprise attack at 
dusk, sinking one battleship and two cruisers. The remaining war- 
ships, which hastily retreated, were subjected to a daylight attack on 
the following day, and as a result, one more battleship and one cruiser 
were sent to the bottom. The composite wart results scored during the 
two-day combat consisted of two battleships and three cruisers sunk, 
and one battleship and one cruiser damaged. Close on the heels of this 
naval battle, the Japanese Navy air forces engaged an American naval 
squadron operating south of Ysabel Island in the Solomon Group on 
February 1, and in a furious combat that ensured sank one cruiser, one 
destroyer and ten torpedo-boats. This again was a brilliant victory. 
In addition, Japanese warplanes gave battle to a large enemy air squad- 
ron which appeared over New Georgia Island and shot down eighty- 
six machines. Also between January 23 and 31 Japanese submarines 
conducted bombardment of enemy military facilities in the southern 
Pacific and disabled a converted aircraft-carrier at Canton Island in the 
Phoenix Group. The losses sustained by the United States in con- 
solidating its position in the Guadalcanal area since the first battle off 
the Solomons on August 7, 1942, including those in New Guinea, 
are itemized as follows: 


Sunk Destroyed Total 
Battleships 6 4 10 
Aircraft-catriers 4 4 8 
Cruisers 36 6 42 
Destroyers 22 18 40 
2 29 
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Apart from these figures, watships of various other categories were 
either sunk or seriously crippled, making a total of ninety-eight sunk 
and forty-two damaged. It is, therefore, obvious that the fighting 
strength of the American Navy in the Pacific has been substantially 
reduced in the past several months. 


Having achieved their objective in the southern Pacific, the Japanese 
Army and Navy forces in that area recently effected 
theit withdrawal for deployment in the pre- 
viously prepared positions. Since last summer 
they have been waging a sanguinary warfare in the Solomon and New 
Guinea areas. On the fulfilment of their objective, Japanese units at 
Buna in New Guinea withdrew from their position late in January and 
those on Gudalcanal early in February for deployment elsewhere. 
Their action was carried out in an orderly manner. An announcement 
to this effect was issued by the Imperial Headquarters on February 9. 
A Government representative for the Army and Navy made a detailed 
explanation on the significance of the hard fighting in the Solomon 
Group and in New Guinea at a plenary seession of the budget com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on the following day. 


Successful Deploy- 
meni Carried Out 


Premier Genetal Hidéki Tohjo in his Diet speech on administrative 
policy delivered on January 23 referred to the fact 
that peace and order of the regions [under Japan’s 
military administration, including the former Dutch 
East Indies, were being maintained well, and that Japan would permit 
each southern nation to seek its proper and permanent place.{j He then 
dwelt on Burma and the Philippines. With regard to Burma, he said : 
“* Peace and order have already been restored in Burma and, in response 
to Japan’s immutable policy, the Burmese under the able guidance of 
chief civil administrator Dr. Ba Maw are co-operating with the Japa- 
nese forces for the construction of ‘Burma for the Burmese,’ being 
keenly conscious of contributing to the construction of greater East 
Asia. Alive to the reality, the Japanese {Government is prepared to 
recognize the independence of Burma within this year.” As regards 
the Philippines, he repeated his declaration given in the Diet last year 
and expressed his earnest hope that the independence of the Philippines 
might be realized in the near future. He then expressed his sympathy 
with the Indians in their struggle for independence and announced 
that Japan would spare no effort to co-operate with them. 


Burmese Inde- 
pendence Near 
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In his speech on Japan’s foreign policy delivered in the Diet on January 
28, Foreign Minister Masayuki Tani pointed 
out the perfect unity and collaboration that 
existed among the Axis Powers and hoped that 
the neutral countries, including Argentina, Turkey, Spain and Portgual, 
would maintain their neutral positions. With reference to the Soviet 
Union, Foreign Minister Tani declared that there was no change what- 
evet in Japan’s policy of respecting the Japan-Soviet Neutrality Pact. 
Replying to a question concerning the Japan-Soviet Fishery Treaty at 
a general budget committee meeting of the House of Representatives 
on February 7, Foreign Minister Tani said that the matter was under 
negotiations. At a general budget committee meeting of the House 
of Representatives on Feburary 5, he specifically touched on the neu- 
trality of Turkey and said: ‘‘I believe that the attitude of Turkey is 
very important to other countries, as well as to Turkey itself, and that, 
because of this momentous nature, Turkey will not readily give up 
its neutrality. It is sincerely hoped that its leaders will have a keen 
insight into the general situation, so as not to err in guiding their 
country.” 


Our Expectations in 
Neutral Countries 


On the first anniversary of the fall of Singapore, Mr. Tomokazu 
Hori, spokesman of the Board of Information, 
on February 15, issued a statement recalling 
the significance of the brilliant victory of Japan 
in the reduction of Singapore. He pointed out two facts in this 
connection. ‘“‘ The first,” he said, “‘is no other than the fall 
of that Allied citadel—equipped with all of the most advaned instru- 
ments and apparatus of war conceived by modern science and claimed 
to be impregnable—within only seventy days after the outbreak of 
wat.” ‘‘ The second fact,” he continued, ‘‘to be noted in that our 
victory at Singapore marked the beginning of a new stage in the war 
and a new era for greater East Asia—the war of construction.” Em- 
phasizing that abundant resources of the south form the foundation of 
Japan’s fighting strength, the spokesman attached particular importance 
to the value of co-operation of the nations of that vast area. In this 
regatd, he added: ‘‘ The far greater wealth that Japan has gained 
is the voluntary and positive co-operation of the peoples of the occupied 
areas who have put their shoulders to the wheel of common war efforts 
to realize the new otder of co-prosperity in which alone lies the future 
of greater East Asiatic peoples.” 


’ First Anniversary of 
Singapore Fall 
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Premier General Hidéki Tohjo referred to a population increase tend- 
ency in Japan in wartime at the Wartime Ad- 
ministrative Exceptions Committee meeting 
in the House of Representatives. “‘It is a 
common feature,” he said, “‘in any country that its population is 
inclined to decrease in time of war, but Japan is the only exception. Its 
population is increasing. This is, really a valuable phenomenon. 
Japan’s family system is presumed to be one of the contributive factors 
and herein lies a strong point of Japan as a great Power.” Indicating 
that Japan, mobilizing a numerically small number of forces through 
hard efforts, is realizing brilliant war results, the Premier asserted that 
this country “is ever following a policy of leaving enough room in 
the future to meet the population increase and the military need.” 


Increase of Japanese 
Population 


The Japanese forces in South China on Februaty 16 carried out a 
surprise landing on Leichow Peninsula in 
Kwangtung Province, opposite Hainan Island, 
and reduced Leichow-hsien. After mopping up 
the Chungking troops infesting the Kwangchow Leased Territory of 
France, they occupied Suiki. There, the Japanese forces entered into 
friendly negotiations with the French authorities and marched into the 
interior along with the French troops. This advance was carried out 
with the perfect understanding of the French authorities and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the joint defence agreement existing 
among Japan and French Indo-China. By this move, Japan has fore- 
stalled any Anglo-American advance into that area in conjunction with 
Chungking. 


Japanese Advance 
into Kwangchow Bay 


The Vichy Government on February 23 made public its decision to 
tetrocede its concessions in China and to relinquish 
its extraterritorial rights in that country. It is 
recalled that the Japanese Government on Janu- 
ary 9 this year concluded an agreement with the Nanking Government 
on the relinquishment of its extra-territorial rights in China and the 
rettocession of its concessions there. Italy took an indentical step on 
January 14. The decisive action taken by the Vichy Government 
reflects the manifestation of its good will toward the Nanking Govern- 
ment and its understanding and co-operation for the construction of a 
new order in greater East Asia. Moreover, France’s willingness to 
meet the new situation in China by forsaking the long-standing 
old order distinctly reflects its genuine enthusiasm to contribute 


France Retrocedes 
Concessions 
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to the stabilization of East Asia. France, before it decided on te- 
nouncement, used to exercise administrative tights in the control 
of the Peking legation quarters and the international settlements in 
Shanghai and Kulangsu and also in the French concessions at Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Hankow and Canton. 


The State budget for the 1943-44 fiscal year is concentrated on 
strengthening the country’s war structure in every 
respect on the one hand, and for maintaining the war- 
time national livelihood on the other, Finance Minister 
Okinori Kaya emphasized in his speech delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on its reopening late in January. The gist of his speech 
follows: ‘“‘In expenditure the total amount is ¥%9,995,000,000. This 
tepresents an increase of more than ¥1,145,000,000 over the preceding 
year’s budget including the supplementary budget. Priority was 
given to the increase and strengthening of war power and other im- 
portant items in connection with the budget formulation. No money 
is spared for measures considered vital, while restriction has been 
placed on those that are not important and urgent. In a nutshell, the 
budget has been drafted and formulated on the basis of concentrating 
the total national economic strength, including materials, manpower, 
capital and others on the augumentation of war strength. As regards 
revenue, it consists of ¥°8,176,000,000 from taxes and other sources, 
330,000,000 from the surplus brought forward from the previous 
fiscal year and *¥1,488,000,000 from loans. The tax revenue is estimated 
to total *¥6,582,000,000, gaining *822,000,000 over the year before. 
Jn the course of last year, our monetary world remained quiet and 
unrufed even while meeting the unprecedented wartime demands. 
Despite the fact that the distribution of Government funds has enor- 
mously increased with the sharp expansion in the cost of wat, money 
has been so well regulated that the absorpcion and accumulation of 
funds have been carried on smoothly and the money rate level main- 
tained in accordance with the Government’s policy, it being more and 
more equalized. To mention the main monetary indices for last year, the 
average issue of the Bank of Japan notes was *5,256,000,000, while 
at the end of last year it was ¥7,447,000,000, which shows an increase 
of ¥1,100,000,000 or more against the figure for the year before last. 
The rate of increase in the second half of last year tended to decrease 
in spite of the sharp increase in Government bond issues and war 
expense payments. The accumulation of funds has been such that 


Victory in 
Economic War 
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bank deposits, not including running accounts and oe only 
those which really contribute to accumulation, ee HY ie 
*F7,997,000,000 ;_ postal savings *¥ 3,01 1,000,000 sae . Apa e 
items *¥10,309,000,000, totalling ¥21,317,000,000. e oe ssues 
last year amounted to ‘¥'13,321,000,000. This is an increase of ¥'4,539,- 
000,000 over the previous year. The bonds absorbed last year es 
£12,818,000,000, or ninety-six per cent. of the total issued during the 
year. This rate of absorption compared with the average rate in the 
yeats from the outbreak of the China affair till the end of 1941 was 
eighty-five per cent. The rate of absorption in 1941 was eighty-three 
percent. Things are better than they have been before in economic 
and financial circles of Japan. This is remarkable, remembering the 
fact that the country is engaged in the wat of greater East Asia which 
overshadows the China affair. It also is proof of the fact that the plans 
for the accumulation and distribution of funds in the country are 
working out smoothly and satisfactorily.” 


Of all the bills submitted to the eighty-first session of the Diet, 
the one for the establishment of the Foreign 

Foreign Trade Corpora Trade Corporation comes first in economic 
iene importance, for Japan’s economic activities 
relative to the construction of a new order in greater East Asia are 
mostly to be conducted under its guidance. The Foreign Trade 
Corporation is aimed at the promotion of Japan’s total economic 
strength, which is essential for Japan’s final victory in the present 
war through the development of trade among various countties in 
gteater East Asia, as well as through the promotion of enterprises con- 
cerning the keeping and storing of vatious materials of vital impor- 
tance. Commerce and Industry Minister Nobusuké Kishi by way of 
explanation said: ‘‘ From a theoretical point of view, it is desirable 
that the Foreign Trade Corporation should etsablish its branches in 
all overseas territories of Japan and through them exercise its control 
over all trade affairs in those tegions in the same way as in Japan 
proper. The foreign trade of Japan hereafter is to be conducted in ac- 


cordance with the plan to be established by this corporation. Thete- . 


fore, it is deeply interested in the trade between one Overseas region 
and another. However, the corporation itself will restrict its field 
of activities to Japan proper only. It does not aim! at placing the 
foreign trade of the country under the direct management of the State. 
In order to bear on its shoulders some of the risk that accompanies 
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wartime foreign trade, it will undertake the purchase of all materials to 
be exported. In fact, the Steater portion of the materials purchased 
by the corporation will be entrusted to commission merchants who 
ate expected to export them on a consignment basis. ‘The Foreign 
Trade Corporation will establish its branches in Korea and Formosa. 
It has nothing to do with the handling or transaction of rice, wheat, 
charcoal and fertilizer.” 


Japan’s State budget for the 1943-44 fiscal year amounts to *12,341,000,- 
ooo, excluding the expenditure to be disbursed 
for the prosecution of military opertions during 
the period. In view of the natural increase in the 
budget belonging to the emergency military budget, the total national 
expenditure of Japan during the new fiscal year will cover a big 
amount, but no amount can be too heavy to bear for the Japanese 
people who are resolved to prosecute the present war at any cost. 
The national income of ¥45,000,000,000, minus the expenditure 
coveting ¥30,000,000,000, leaves a balance of *¥15,000,000,000, which 
tepresents the amount to be appropriated for the livin g of the Japanese 
people. The Finance Minister stated in the Diet that the income of 
the Japanese people for the forthcoming fiscal year would reach about 
°¥50,000,000,000, which fepresents an increase of %%5,000,000,000 
over the figure for the present fiscal year. The absorption of national 
and public bonds has been conducted in a most satisfactory manner as 
officially recognized by the Finance Minister, and there is no doubt that 
the people will do much better during the forthcoming financial year. 


Our Budget for 
Next Year 


The emergency military expenditure since the outbreak of the China 
affair, including those passed by the 
House of Representatives, aggregate 
¥74,128,567,000. The total emergency 
military expenditure special account since the institution of this ac- 
count, including ‘¥27,000,000,000, the new ‘expenditures just adopted, 
stands at ¥73,935,000,000. Ifto this is added ¥ 193,490,000, the spend- 
ings in November, 1941, in excess of the budget, the aggregate amount 
comes to ¥74,128,567,000. In the course of his explanation of the 
emergency military budget in the plenary session of the budget com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, Finance Minister Okinori Kaya 
said that the goal of national savings for the next fiscal yeat would 
not be less than *27,000,000,000 as against 2 3,000,000,000, the goal 
for the present fiscal year. The national income, he pointed out, 


Emergency Military Expenditures 
Reach ¥ 74 Billion 
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was estimated at about 4%50,000,000,000. The goal must be teached 
by increased savings among the people. The Government could raise 
about %£10,000,000,000 in tax revenue, but would require *¥'21,000,000,- 
ooo for the absorption of national bonds and *¥'6,000,000,000 outside 
Government spendings for productivity expansion. Compared with the 
Sino-Japanese war, which cost only *¥ 200,000,000 and the Russo- 
Japanese War *F1,500,000,000, even allowing for the gteater purchas- 
ing power of the yen in those days, the current war is of stupendous 
magnitude considering that the estimate for the next fiscal year is 
¥F27,000,000,000, which is *%9,000,000,000 greater than the 1942-43 
wat appropriations and fifty-seven per cent. of the aggregate total up 
to 1942-43 from the outbreak of the China affair. 


Contributing greatly to the cultural promotion between Japan and 
French Indo-China, Dr. Suyéji Uméhara, pro- 

Japan-FLC. Cultural fessor at the department of literature of the Kyoto 

Promotion : : : : 

Imperial University and an archeological au- 

thority, has recently returned to Japan from his extended trip to French 
Indo-China. Professor Uméhata was engaged by the French Indo- 
China Government as exchange professor and left Kyoto early last 
December. During his stay there, he conducted atcheological re- 
searches in northern French Indo-China, Annam and Tongking. During 
the intervening period he delivered a series of lectures on Japanese 
and French Indo-Chinese cultures. Govetnor-Genetal Jean Decoux 
accorded Dr. Uméhata every convenience to make his technical te- 
searches successful and, moreover, presented him with a stone image 
from the famous temple of the Angkor Vat, making an exception 
to the law which forbids removal of the telics ptererved in the 
country. Relics of ancient Chinese culture in northern French Indo- 
China ate expected to be excavated shortly by a Japanese scientific 


patty to be organized by Dr. Uméhara. The patty is likely to visit 
French Indo-China in October this year, 
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By KOHS AKU TAMURA 


XIV 


|B meres Franklin D. Roosevelt and Secretary of State 

Cordell Hull had no sooner taken office on March 4, E074, 
than they confirmed the assurances exchanged by Stimson and 
Roosevelt on January 9, 1933. On the same day the League 
of Nations adopted the Lytton Repott, created an Advisory 
Committee to observe the Far Eastern situation and invited 
American co-operation in its work. Secretary Hull accepted its 
invitation on March 13, 1933, and in this manner the Roosevelt 
administration acted with alactity to adhere to the Stimson- 
Hoover policy of active collaboration with the League on the 
Far Eastern question. On April 17, 1934, Eiji Amau, then 
spokesman of the Foreign Office, made the following state- 
ment : 


Owing to the special position of Japan in her relations with China, 
her views and attitude respecting matters that concern China may not 
agree in every point with those of foreign nations, but it must be realized 
that Japan is called upon to exert the utmost effort in carrying out 
her mission and in fulfilling her special responsibilities in East Asia. 
... We oppose, therefore, any attempt on the part of China to avail 
herself of the influence of any other country in order to resist Japan ; 
we also oppose any action taken by China, calculated to play one Power 
against another. Any joint operations undertaken by foreign Powers 
even in the name of technical or financial assistance at this particular 
moment after the Manchurian and Shanghai incidents are bound to ac- 
quire political significances. ... Japan, therefore, must object to such 
undertakings as a matter of principle, although she will not find it neces- 
saty to interfere with any foreign country negotiating individually with 
China on questions of finance or trade as long as such negotiations 
benefit China and are not detrimental to the maintenance of peace in 
East Asia. However, supplying China with warplanes, building aero- 
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dromes in China and detailing military instructors or military advisets 
to China, or contracting a loan to provide funds for political use, would 
obviously tend to alienate the friendly relations between Japan and 
China and other countries and disturb peace and order in East Asia. 


Japan will oppose such projects. 


The Amau statement was prompted not only by the so-called 
technical assistance rendered to China by the League of Nations, 
but also by the economic and military aids given to Chiang 
Kai-shek by the United States Government and its citizens. In 
May, 1933, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation granted a 
three-year wheat and cotton credit of $50,000,000 to the Chinese 
Government. Toward the end of 1933, the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation announced plans for the consttuction of a five- 
million-dollar airplane assembly plant in China, specifically for 
the purpose of assembling military planes. The plant was set 
up in Hangchow early in 1934. Between 1932 and 1933 the 
Aeronautics Trade Division of the Department of Commerce 
co-operated with Ametican aircraft firms in the selection of a 
number of American aviation officets who would assist in the 
establishment of training schools for Chinese pilots in Hangchow 
and Canton. The sale of American aircraft and parts thereof 
to China, chiefly military planes, tose from $157,515 in 1932 to 
$1,762,247 in 1933, registering a ten-fold increase. On Novem- 
ber 16, 1933, the United States tesumed diplomatic relations 
with Soviet Russia after a lapse of sixteen years. It can be said 
that Washington made this fresh move obsessed by the desire 
of redressing the balance of power in the Far East against 
Japan. On July 7, 1937, the China affair broke out and on 
August 23, 1937, Secretary of State Hull in a pronouncement 
stated that the United States Govetnment had given ofders for 
2 Seen of marines to prepare to Proceed to Shanghai. He 
sak e a a ii and problems which are of concern to this 
eth assis the present situation in the Pacific area go fat 

y the immediate question of protection of the 
Nationals and interests of the United States.” 
On October T5, 1937, the Belgian Government, in response 
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to the request made by the United Kingdom with the approval 
of the United States, announced that it had agreed to convene 
in Brussels a conference in accordance with the terms of the 
Nine-Power Treaty and had extended invitations to all the parties 
to that treaty, including Japan. The Japanese Government in 
its note of October 27, 1937, declined the invitation to participate 
in the conference on the ground that Japan’s action in China, 
being one of self-defence motivated by China’s violent anti- 
Japanese policy and practice, especially by its provocative acts 
appealing to force of atms, lay outside the purview of the Nine- 
Powet Treaty. The note went on to say that the League of 
Nations on October 6, 1937, exptessed its views casting te- 
flection on the honour of Japan and adopted a resolution which 
was incontestably unfriendly toward Japan ; and that the United 
States Government, a non-member of the League, declared its 
approval of the resolution and, therefore, the Brussels Con- 
ference could not but be regarded to have been linked to the 
resolution of the League. Under these circumstances, the 
Japanese Government was constrained to believe that a frank 
and full discussion to bring about a just, equitable and tealistic 
solution of the conflict between Japan and China could not be 
expected at the proposed conference. Moreover, the Sino- 
Japanese conflict, arising from the special situation of the Far 
East, “has a vital bearing upon the very existence of the two 
countries.” Hence, a conference of so many Powers with 
vatying interests in the Far East; or with none at all, would only 
setve to complicate the situation and put further obstacles in the 
path of a just and proper solution. A just and proper solution 
could be reached only through direct negotiations between the 
countries primarily concerned. 

The day following Japan’s refusal, the Belgian Government 
extended invitations to the Governments of Germany and the 
Soviet Union, both of which were neither signatories of nor 
adherents to the Nine-Power Treaty. While the Soviet Govern- 
ment accepted the invitation, Germany declined it on the ground 
that it was not a party to the treaty. The Brussels Conference 
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was convened on November 3, 1937, and Count Aldtovandj 
Matescotti, Italian delegate, in his speech bluntly asserted that 
unless the realities of the situation were taken. into account, 
nothing would result from the conference but platonic resolu- 
tions and fresh proof of the sterility of such intervention. He 
insisted that the only thing the conference could do was to make 
an attempt to bring the two patties into direct contacts with each 
other. On November 6, 1937, the conference dispatched ‘a 
second invitation to Japan. On the same day the Italian Govern- 
ment joined the Anti-Comintern Pact of ‘November 25, 1936, 
concluded between Japan and Germany. The Japanese Govern- 
ment again declined to participate in the conference, stating that 
“her action in China, as it is one of self-defence, is outside the 
scope of the Nine-Power Treaty; and that it is impossible for 
Japan to accept the invitation to a conference in accordance 
with the stipulations of that treaty after she has been accused of 
violating its terms.” The Brussels Conference, without] the 
patticipation of the principal patty concerned, that is, Japan, 
adopted an abortive resolution and adjourned sine die on Novem- 


Konoye, then Premier, in an interview with the ptess, set fotth 
Japan’s policy toward China, outlining five basic points. 

_ The first Konoye point made it clear that Japan did not 
object to neutral third Powers which offered theit good offices 
to assist in bringing about direct Negotiations with China, but 


Japan. If the Nanking Government refused to so alter its 
Present anti- Japanese attitude, the war would go on until that 
Government was overthrown. The third declared that should 
the war be continued for any length of time, it might lead to 
the establishment of local régimes with which Japan could 
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co-operate. If one of these régimes should conttol a sizable 
pottion of China; Japan might recognize it as the National 
Government of China and deal with it exclusively. The fourth 
avetred that Japan for the present had no intention of declaring 
Wat against China. If, however, military supplies continued to 
pour into China, the decision might be altered. The last point 
announced that Japan might, at a suitable time in the future, 
Ptopose a revision ot abrogation of the Nine-Power Treaty. 


XV 


On December 12, 1937, the day on which Nanking was 
occupied, Japanese naval airplanes, in their pursuit of retreating 
Chinese forces, discovered and bombed at a point about twenty 
miles above Nanking on the Yangtze River mote than ten 
steamets which seemed to them to be Chinese military trans- 
port ships. Later, it was found that among the bombed vessels 
was the United States gunboat Panay, which was sunk. On the 
day following the Panay incident, President Roosevelt sent a 
memorandum to Secretary Hull with instructions to inform the 
Japanese Ambassador that the President “ is deeply shocked and 
concerned by the news of indiscriminate bombing of American 
and other non-Chinese vessels on the Yangtze, and that he 
tequests that the Emperor be so advised.” In the typewritten 
text of this memorandum, the word “ requests ’’ was penned by 
the President in his own handwriting over the typéd word 
“suggests.” A copy of the revised memorandum was handed 
to the press. The Japanese Government, on being informed 
of the President’s feeling, expressed ptofound regrets and sincere 
apologies for the incident which had occurred “ entirely due to 
a mistake.” It also made indemnification for the losses suffered 
and punished appropriately those responsible for the sinking of 
the gunboat. Secretary Hull accepted the entire action of Japan 
as “ responsive ” to the American request ; yet he relied on the 
findings of the American Naval Court of Inquiry as to “the 
Origin, causes and circumstances of the incident.” 

After the fall of Nanking, the Chinese Government deter- 
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mined itself to continue a protracted resistance against Japan. 
The Japanese Government, therefore, decided on January 16, 
1938, not to deal any more with the Nanking Government and 
to look forward to the establishment of a new Chinese régime 
with which it could fully co-operate for the adjustment of Sino- 
Japanese relations. ~ 

The American resentment against this decision of Japan 
manifested itself in various forms. On April 23, 1938, the annua] 
convention of the New York Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church censuted the policy of the United States 
in continuing “to buy Japanese goods” and “to sell Japan 
the materials with which she has been waging wat on China.” 
On June 1, 1938, a plea for cession of American economic aid 
to Japan was made at the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. On June 11, 1938, Secretary Hull indicated that the 
State Department was informally discouraging the sale of 
American bombing planes to Japan. A poll of Congressmen 
conducted by the Christian Science Monitor indicated general 
support for Hull’s effort to discourage shipment of American 
aircraft to Japan; as well as the rise of a sentiment for applying 
an embargo to a wider tange of expotts to this country. In 
October, 1938; Canton and Hankow fell into the hands of the 
Japanese Army and the Chiang Kai-shek Government became 


a mere local régime. On November 23, 1938, the Japanese 
Government declared : 


_ What Japan seeks is the establishment of a new order which will 
insure the permanent stability of East Asia. This new order has for its 
foundation a tripartite relationship of mutual aid and co-ordination 
between Japan, Manchoukuo and China in political, economic, cultural 
and other fields. Its object is to secure international justice to perfect 
the Joint defence against Communism, and to create a new culture and 
tealize a close economic cohesion throughout East Asia, 


In its note of November 18, 1938, to the American Govern- 
ment, the Japanese Government announced : 


Japan at resent is devoti j 
p oting her energy to t 
= ree Bac . g gy to the establishment of a 


ed on genuine international justice th ; 
the attai . : Justice throughout East Asia, 
© attainment of which end is not only an indispensable condition of 
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the very existence of Japan, but also constitutes the very foundation of 
the enduring peace and stability of East Asia. It is the firm conviction 
of the Japanese Government that in the face of the new situation, fast 
developing in East Asia, any attempt to apply to the conditions of today 
and tomortow inapplicable ideas and principles of the past would neither 
contribute toward the establishment of a teal peace in East Asia nor solve 
the immediate issues. However, as long as these points are understood, 
Japan has not the slightest inclination to oppose the participation of the 
United States and other Powers in the gteat work of reconstructing East 
Asia along all lines of industry and trade. 

Japan’s announcement of the policy of establishing a new 
otder in East Asia evoked a ctop of criticisms from diverse 
American quarters, and American ptoclivity of aiding Chiang 
Kai-shek reached a new height. The United States Export- 
Import Bank on December 1 §, 1938, placed a credit of $25,000,- 
ooo at Chungking’s disposal; in addition, the United States 
Treasury extended the Chinese-American monetary agreement 
of July 9, 1937, thereby enabling Chungking to dispose of its 
silver and obtain dollar exchange against its gold reserves 
accumulated in New York. The Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, meeting at Washington in January, 1939, went on 
record for the first time in favour of an embargo on war materials 
to Japan. In May, 1939, the General Assembly of the Ptes- 
byterian Church adopted a resolution condemning America’s 
continued “ partnership in aggression” and urging immediate 
legislation by Congress to ptevent the sale of munitions and war 
materials to Japan. Several bills placing limitations on Japan’s 
ttade with the United States were offered by members of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. A resolution was 
sponsored by Senator Pittman empowering the President to 
impose an embargo on wat supplies to Japan. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee requested Secretary Hull to in- 
dicate whether the proposed action would “ violate any treaty.” 
Although Hull on July 21, 1939, gave a non-committal answer, 
the same answer actually preceded the State Department’s 
decision on the abrogation of the Commercial Treaty with Japan 
by only five days. 

On July 24, 1939, as a result of an agreement between the 
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then Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita and British Ambassador 
Sir Robert Craigie, the text of a basic accord under which 
negotiations would be conducted for a formal settlement of the 
Tientsin dispute was announced in Tokyo and London. The 
significant Arita-Craigie formula ran as follows: 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom fully tecognize 
the actual situation in China where hostilities on a large scale are in 
progress, and note that, as long as that state of affairs continues to exist, 
the Japanese forces in China have special requirements for the purpose 
of safeguarding their own security and maintaining public order in regions 
under their control, and that they have to suppress or remove any such 
causes or acts as will obstruct them or benefit their enemy. 

His Majesty’s Government have no intention of countenancing 
any acts ot measures prejudicial to the attainment of the above-mentioned 
objects by the Japanese forces, and they will take this Opportunity to 
confirm their policy in this tespect by making it plain to the British 
authorities and British nationals in China that they should refrain from 
such acts and measures. 

On July 26, 1939, only two days after the announcement of 
the Arita-Craigie formula, Secretary Hull served a notice of 
abrogation of the Japanese-American Commercial Treaty. The 
Washington Government took this uncalled-for step mainly to 
Sive effect to its policy of « quarantining ” Japan economically. 
As already pointed out, evet since the beginning of the China 
affair there had been agitation within the United States for an 
embargo on the sale of war materials to Japan. By the spring 
of 1939 the American sympathy for China had expressed itself 


sale to Japan of materials that could be put to military use, 
such as oil, trucks, steel, Sctap iton, etc. As the United States 
could not honorably impose an embargo on Japan while it still 
temained a party}lto the Commercial Treaty, it renounced the 
Pact to prosecute an economic boycott against Japan. 
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XVI 


On September 1, 1939, the European war broke out. 
Cutiously enough, the first and immediate step the United 
States Government took was to transfer the major portion of its 
Navy to the Pacific coast centring on Pearl Harbour—a step which 
was obviously planned to intimidate Japan. Early in 1933, asum 
Of $238,000,000 from the P.W.A. funds was allotted to naval 
construction. In March, 1934, the Navy Department, in view 
of the Vinson-Trammell Act, secuted authorization from Con- 
gtess to proceed with a naval building programme designed to 
reach the figute sanctioned by the Naval Treaty before the end 
of 1942. President Roosevelt accelerated his consttuction sched- 
ules with the greatest peace-time naval appropriations (for 1936- 
1937 and 1937-1938) in American history. While Roosevelt’s 
programme did not contemplate an exact patity with Great Bri- 
tain, it provided for a substantially greater margin of superiority 
over Japan, especially in capital ships. Moteover, the London 
Agreement of 1936 not only lessened the pte-occupation of the 
United States with the British and French competition, but also 
enabled it to replenish its naval strength more freely against 
Japan. On April 1, 1936, the United States, Great Britain and 
France adopted an increased maximum gun calibre of sixteen 
inches. On June 30, 1938, these three Powets signed an agree- 
ment raising their capital ship tonnage limit to 45,000 tons. 
The United States in this way played an active part in bringing 
about a revision in the capital ship consttuction, because it was 
bent upon bottling up Japan in the Pacific. 

On Januaty 26, 1940, the Japanese-American Commercial 
Treaty expired and the United States became quite at liberty to 
impose an embargo at any time on Japan. On January 11, 
1940, Henry L. Stimson in a long letter in the New York Times 
recommended legislation to prohibit the export to Japan of arms, 
munitions and taw materials needed for the manufacture of 
accessories, to some of which a moral embargo had already been 
applied since June of 1938. ‘Two embargo proposals prepared 
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by Senators Pittman and Schwellenbach were placed before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. On Match 12, 1940, 
Wang Ching-wei declared his intention to establish a new 
Central Government of China. Prior to this, on Match 7, 1940, 
the United States Government gave a loan of $20,000,000 to 
Chiang Kai-shek. Thereafter, on March 30, 1940, Secretary 
Hull issued his statement of non-recognition of the newly 
organized Nanking Government under the presidency of Wang 
Ching-wei. 

On September 22, 1940, aN agreement was concluded 
between the Governments of Japan and France, by which the 
former was to fespect the rights and interests of the latter in 
East Asia and, in patticular, the tetritorial integrity of Indo- 
China and the sovereign tights of France over all parts of Indo- 
China. On the part of France it was tequired to grant Japan 
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one another with all political, economic and military means, if 
one of the High Contracting’ Parties should be attacked by a 
Power not at present involved in the European war or in the 
Sino-Japanese conflict.” From this stipulation, one can clearly 
see that the thtee Powers did not wish to have any third Power 
intervene either in the European wat or in the China affair. ‘The 


‘then Foreign Minister Yosuké Matsuoka referring to the Tripar- 


tite Axis Pact said that “ Japan does not challenge any country.” 
The Foreign Office spokesman affirmed: “It is a pact to end 
wats, not to start them.” Regarding the allegation of the United 
States that the Tripartite Pact was solely directed against it, 
Yosuké Matsuoka in his statement of October 10, 1940, made 
clear its implications, so far as Japan was concerned, in the 
following words : 

Japan wishes earnestly to bring about an all-around peace in China 
at the earliest possible date. No other people have been more eager 
than the Japanese to see peace restored between Japan and China. As 
a matter of fact Japan has been and is actually bending every effort to 
that end. The conclusion of this pact with Germany and Italy is in a 
way another attempt to achieve the same end... I might add that the 
Tripartite Pact has not been entered into with the intention of directing 
it “ against ” the United States, but it is, I should say, directed, if at all, 
“for”? the United States. To state frankly, the parties to the pact wish 
earnestly that such a powerful nation as the United States in particular 
and all other nations at present remaining neutral will not be involved 
in the European war, or come by any chance into conflict with Japan 
because of the China affair or otherwise. Such an eventuality, with 
all the possibility of bringing an awful catastrophe upon humanity, is 
enough to make one shudder if one stops to imagine the consequences. 
In short, the pact is a pact of peace. 

President Roosevelt, however, in his fireside chat on De- 
cember 29, 1940, assailed the Tripartite Pact in scathing terms. 
He persisted that “ the three totalitarian Powers have, by the pact 
of September 27, 1940, joined together in the threat that if the 
United States interfered with or blocked their expansion pro- 
gtamme, a programme aimed at world control, they will unite 
in military action against the United States.’? 

On November 30, 1940, Wang Ching-wei and General 


Nobuyuki Abé, Japanese special envoy to Nanking, signed a 
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tteaty of basic relations between China and Japan. Four docu- 
ments wete initialled, giving Japan the right to station troops 


Tokyo and Hsinking, Wang Ching-wei recognized the in- 
dependence of Manchoukuo; Japan agteed to surrender its 


consideration of China Opening its territory to the domicile and 
business of Japanese subjects; China undertook to pay com- 
pensation for “ damages to the tights and interests? of Japanese 
subjects caused by the hostilities ; and Japan undettook to with- 
draw all its troops from China, except those in North China and 
Inner Mongolia, within two years from the date when general 
Peace was testored and a state of war had ceased to exist. Pre- 


Of $100,000,000 to Chiang Kai-shek. Half the m 


advanced by the Export-Import Bank to be used for g 
Purposes on condition: that te l 


made by Chungking through deliveries of 


adjustment and was furnished by the Treasur 
of the United States Government. 


States Navy, dutin n November 26, 1939, the United 


battleships, eighteen heavy and eighteen 
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destroyers and light mine-layers, fifty-eight submarines and five 
aitcraft-cartiers, Apart from these ships, eighty more fighting 
vessels wete under consttuction on July 1; 1939. These in- 
cluded eight battleships each of 35,000 tons, two battleships each 
of 45,000 tons, two aitcraft-carriers, five light cruisers, twenty 
submarines, forty-two destroyers, three submarine chasets and 
a number of auxiliary craft. On top of this, a new naval con- 
sttuction plan was given effect to in 1940, and the Department 
of the Navy awarded on September 9, 1940, contracts for 200 
combat ships—seven battleships, eight aitcraft-carriers, twenty- 
seven cruisers; 115 destroyers and forty-three submarines—at a 
cost of over three and a third billion dollars. 

On July 2, 1940, Golonel Frank Knox, appearing before the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee to testify to his qualifications 
for the post of Secretary of the Navy, said: “It is of the vety 
essence of our self-protection that we develop our sea power 
until we possess, incompatably, the strongest Navy in the world, 
We now have a fleet second to none, and with the imminent 
additions to its sttiking power, we will soon have the gteatest 
Navy on any ocean the world around.” ‘The chairman of the 
committee, after approving the appointment of Knox, said 
that “it is the opinion of the committee that Colonel Knox 
possesses the driving force and genetal knowledge of existing 
conditions to contribute much to the speeding up of our naval 
programme.” 

Secretary Knox intimated to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives on Januaty 17, 1941, the neces- 
sity of having a “ two-ocean ” Navy. He reasoned that “ both 
the United States and the British Commonwealth of Nations 
actually have had a two-ocean Navy operated for a single peace- 
ful purpose. We still have a one-ocean Navy ; we ate building 
a two-ocean Navy; but its structure will not be completed for 
six yeats. We need to complete that structure so fat as we can, 
because the other part of our two-ocean Navy is now in grave 
danger.” As a matter of fact, the British Navy at that time was 
not “in grave danger,” as the German ot Italian Navy was not 
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sttong enough to challenge the British Navy in the Atlantic ot 
in the Mediterranean. Considered in this light, there was no 
immediate need for the United States to rush the building of a 
“two-ocean ” Navy. The truth is that undet this pretext Ame- 
tica desited to gain a swift overwhelming superiority over 
the Japanese Navy in the Pacific. In the Annual Report (ftom 
July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941) issued on December 6, 1941, 
Secretary Knox related : 


On any comparable basis, the United States Navy is second to none. 
International situation is such that we must arm as rapidly as possible 


ntion of the 
His speech, in part, 


As Secretary of the Nav 
men of the Legion of that 


nae ships. The build; 
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ahead of the scheduled time. Before the end of 1941 we will have added 
to the fleet, commissioned and ready for service, two battleships, one 
aitcraft-carrier, eighteen destroyers and ten submarines, 

Let me emphasize to you two things: No war of significant pro- 
portions can now be fought anywhere in the world save by those nations 
which have access to the seas. Raw materials out of which the com- 
plicated instruments of war are now wrought come from the four corners 
of the earth. No continent has a monopoly of them and, therefore, 
those nations which Possess sea power are the nations into whose hands 
will be entrusted the peace of the world in the future... The only peace 
in which the world can put any confidence, for at least one hundred years 
to come, is the kind of peace that can be enforced by the peace-loving 
nations of the world. It will not be sufficient just to love peace if these 
nations are to support the cause of peace effectively. It is imperatively 
necessary to have not only the will to have peace but the power to en- 
force it. In sucha wotld as that of today, sea power for America is mote 
vital, more essential, than ever before in its history. We are on the way 
to achieve that power. We shall soon have the fleet that will make us 
the greatest maritime Power the world has ever known, and we have the 
materials, the skills and the Capacity to maintain that leadership in- 
definitely. 

We must also remember that it is only the strong who can ptomote 
and preserve a righteous peace. When war threatens and human liberties 
are at stake, when attempts at world-wide dominion ate to the fore, we 
must be sure that the world understands that we do not withhold our 
hand through weakness or timidity. Idle and futile is the voice of the 
weak nation, or the craven nation, when it clamours for peace. At 
this point I should like to quote from a former President, Theodore 
Roosevelt, who, like Franklin D. Roosevelt, was a courageous, virile 
champion of just and tighteous peace, and a foe of those who put peace 
before righteousness. Theodore Roosevelt once said: “Peace is a 
gteat good, and doubly harmful, therefore, is the attitude of those who 
advocate it in terms that would make it synonymous with selfish and 
cowardly shrinking from Wwatting against the existence of evil. The 
wisest and most far-seeing champions of peace will ever remember that, 
in the first place, to be good it must be righteous, for an unrighteous and 
cowardly peace may be worse than any war; and in the second place, 
that it can often be obtained only at the cost of war.” A powerful 
national defence, especially on the high seas, is a prerequisite of the 
peace-promoting, justice-loving America. During the last half a dozen 
years it has been clear to almost any man that a powerful fleet and a 
powerful air force, neither of which can be extempotized, are vital es- 
sentials to our national security in a time of great world turbulence. 
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XVIII 


Admiral Nomuta, new Japanese Ambassador, assumed his 
duties on February 11, 1941, and promptly took up negotiations 
with President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull for the adjustment 
of relations between Japan and the United States. In the middle 
of April, 1941, the United States Government submitted to 
Admiral Nomura an informal proposal intended to setve as a 
basis for a general agreement concerning all questions telating 
to the Pacific issue. The United States Govetnment, in the 
proposal, asked the Japanese Government to give an under- 
taking not to menace the United States when the latter should 
be obliged to patticipate in the European war for self-defence 
and, at the same time, Proposed that it would undertake to use 


concrete manner € American Claims in a more 
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cetning the joint defence of Indo-China. Under-Secretary 
Sumner Welles on July 23 told the Japanese Ambassador that 
“by the course it has followed and is following in regard to 
Indo-China, the Japanese Government is giving a clear indication 
that it is determined to pursue an objective of expansion by force 
ot threat of force.” Welles further argued that the “ steps taken 
by the Japanese Government tend to jeopardize the ptocurement 
by the United States of essential materials, such as tin and tubber, 

which ate necessary for the normal economy of the United States 
and the consummation of its defence programme.” He con- 
cluded : “ Steps taken by the Japanese Government also endanger 
the safety of other areas of the Pacific, including the Philippine 
Islands.” The following day (July 24, 1941) President Roose- 

velt, in an informal talk with the members of the Volunteer 

Participation Committee, ptesaged the total economic blockade 

of Japan in the following rather humorous vein intentionally in 

the past tense. 


There happened to be a place in the southern Pacific where we had 
to get a lot of things—rubber, tin, and so forth and so on, down in the 
Dutch Indies, the Straits Settlements and Indo-China. And we had to 
help get the Australian surplus of meat, wheat and corn for England... 
It was very essential from our own selfish point of view of defence 
to ptevent a war from starting in the southern Pacific. So our foreign 
policy was—trying to stop a war from breaking out down there.‘ 

Now here is a nation called Japan. Whether they had at that time 
aggtessive purposes to enlarge their empire southward, they did’nt have 
any oil of their own up in the north. Now, if we cut the oil off, they 
probably would have gone down to the Dutch East Indies a year ago, 
and you would have had war. 


Evidently President Roosevelt believed that if the supply of 
oil to Japan were cut off the wat was inevitable. And two days 


afterwards, on July 26, 1941, he issued an order “ freezing” all 


Japanese assets in the United States, thus stopping all trade 
relations with Japan, including the sale of oil. The Army 
Department announced on the same day that all troops under the 
Hawaiian Command has been ordered to be placed “on a train- 
ing and precautionary alert status” at once. It was also an- 
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nounced that the President had created a new Army Command 
known as the U.S. Army Forces in the Far East. It would in- 
clude 75,000 American troops and about 180,000 Filipino armed 
forces. Obviously President Roosevelt decided in favour of q 
wat with Japan at the time when he issued the freezing order, 
The Japanese Government in its statement of December 8, 1941, 
the day on which the Pacific wat broke out, justly pointed out: 
“Finally they (United States Government) went so far as to 
adopt the outrageous measure of seveting economic telations 
with Japan. Between non-belligerent Powers the tupture of 
economic relations constitutes a hostile action comparable to a 
challenge by armed force.” Concurrently with the freezing of 
Japanese assets in America, the United Kingdom, the British 
Empire and the Dutch administration in Batavia took similar 
actions against Japan in their respective zones. Thus eighty per 
Cent. of the export and import trade of this country was brought 
to a standstill at a moment’s notice. Japan, as a matter of 
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of hostilities between Japan and Russia, and of the possibility of 
an attack by Japan on Great Britain and the United States. 


XIX 


After the resignation of the Konoye Cabinet, the Emperor 
otdered General Hidéki Tohjo, who was War Minister in the 
Konoye Cabinet, to form a Ministry. Thus the Tohjo Cabinet 
came to be formed, and it took up the thread of negotiations 
with the American Government in order to tettieve the situation 
in the Pacific. In its solicitude for the peace of the Pacific, the 
Tohjo Cabinet transmitted the following proposal to the Wash- 
ington Government : 

(1) The United States Government undertakes not to enlarge 
unduly the meaning of “ self-defence.” 

(2) A certain number of Japanese troops will be stationed for the 
necessary duration in specified areas in China and the test of the troops 
will be withdrawn upon the conclusion of peace. The Japanese troops 
in Indo-China will be withdrawn immediately either upon the settlement 
of the China affair or upon the establishment of peace in East Asia on an 
equitable basis. 

(3) The Japanese Government recognizes that the non-discrimina- 
tion principle in international commerce to be applied to all the Pacific 
areas, including China, on the understanding that the said principle is 
to be applied uniformly to the rest of the world. 

The United States Government, however, contended that 
there would be no need for Japan to maintain the Tripartite 
Pact after the conclusion of a Japanese-American agreement. 
While the United States Government insisted on the uncondi- 
tional application of the non-disctimination principle to China, 
it proposed that the economic development of China should be 
jointly undertaken by the Powers. To these arguments the 
Japanese Government replied that Japan hoped for the applica- 
tion of the non-discrimination principle throughout the world, 
that Japan would recognize its application to China in accordance 
with the realization of this principle throughout the world, and 
that the American proposal for the joint international economic 
development of China would open the way for the joint inter- 
national control of China. In order to avert a tuptute of dip- 
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lomatic relations, the Japanese Government presented on Noverm- 
ber, 20, 1941, the following new proposal : 
(1) The Governments of Japan and the United States undertake 


United States Government, after consulting the teptesenta- 
tives of Great Britain, Australia, the Netherlatids and the Chung- 
king régime, presented the following proposal as a basis for 


not to make any armed advancement into any of the regions of south- 
eastern Asia and the southern Pacific, excepting French Indo-China. 
(2) The Governments of Japan and the United States shall co- 
operate with a view to securing the acquisition of those goods and com- 
modities which the two countries need in the Netherlands East Indies, 
(3) The Governments of Japan and the United States mutually un- 
dertake to restore their commercial relations to those prevailing prior 
to the freezing of the assets. 
The Government of the United States shall supply Japan a required 
quantity of oil. 
_ (4) The Government of the United States undertakes not to indulge 
i measures and actions prejudicial to the endeavours for the restoration 
of general peace between Japan and China. 
rae § 5 ds Fey bora aac undertakes to withdraw troops now 
upon either the restoration of peace 
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Secretary Hull in fespect of the new 
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futute negotiations : 


(t) The Government of the United States and the Government 
of Japan will endeavour to conclude a multilateral non-aggression pact 
among the British Empire, China, Japan, the Netherlands, the Soviet 
Union, Thailand and the United States. 

(2) Both Governments will endeavour to conclude among the 
American, British, Chinese, Japanese, the Netherlands and Thailand 
Governments an agreement whereunder each of the Governments would 
pledge itself to respect the territorial integrity of French Indo-China and, 
in the event that there should develop a threat to the territorial integrity 
of Indo-China, to enter into immediate consulation with a view to tak- 
ing such measures as may be deemed necessary and advisable to meet 
the threat in question. 

Such agreement would provide also that each of the Governments 
patty to the agreement would not seek or accept preferential treatment 
in its trade or economic relations with Indo-China and would use its 
influence to obtain for each of the signatories equality of treatment in 
trade and commerce with French Indo-China. 

(3) The Government of Japan will withdraw all military, naval, 
ait and police forces from China and from Indo-China. 

(4) The Government of the United States and the Government of 
Japan will not support—militarily, politically, economically any 
Government or régime in China other than the National Government of 
the Republic of China with capital temporarily at Chungking. 

(5) Both Governments will give up all extra-tertitorial rights in 
China, including rights and interests in and with regard to international 
settlements and concessions, and rights under the Boxer Protocol of 
I9ol. 

Both Governments will endeavour to obtain the agreement of the 
British and other Governments to give up extra-territorial rights in China, 
including rights in international settlements and concessions and under 
the Boxer Protocol of 1901. 

(6) The Government of the United States and the Government 
of Japan will enter into negotiations for the conclusion between the 
United States and Japan of a trade agreement, based upon reciprocal 
most favoured nation treatment and reduction of trade barriers by both 
countries, including an undertaking by the United States to bind raw 
silk on the free list. 

(7) The Government of the United States and the Government 
of Japan will, respectively, remove the freezing restrictions on Japanese 
funds in the United States and on American funds in Japan. 

(8) Both Governments will agree upon a plan for the stabilization 
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of the dollar-yen rate, with the allocation of funds adequate for this 
purpose, half to be supplied by Japan and half by the United States, 

(9) Both Governments will agree that no agreement which either 
has concluded with any third Powers shall be interpreted by it in such a 
way as to conflict with the fundamental purpose of this agreement, the 
establishment and preservation of peace throughout the Pacific area. 

(10) Both Governments will use their influence to cause other 
Governments to adhere to and to give ptactical application to the basic 
political and economic principles set forth in this agreement. 


In view of the attitude heretofore taken by the Japanese 
Government, the new American ptoposal constituted a virtual 
ultimatum, and Japan for the purpose of safeguarding its national 
existence was compelled against its wishes to enter into a state 
of war with the United States and the British Empire on Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, Japan time. That America was fully prepared 
against a wat with Japan has been conclusively proved by the 
findings of the Roberts Report on the Pearl Harbour débacle 
which took place as a result of furious Japanese ait assaults on 
the first day of the Pacific war. The following passages from 
the Roberts Report eloquently illustrate the complete war- 
Preparedness of the United States? effectives in Hawaii bef; 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour was launched : fe 


; that hostilities on the part 
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indicated by the number and equipment of Japanese troops and the 
otganization of their Navy task forces. 

After receipt of the message of November 27, 1941, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet made certain dispositions of units of the 
fleet for the purpose of strengthening his outposts to the south ahd west 
of the Hawaiian Islands, and also issued an order that any Japanese 
submarine found in the operating areas around the island of Oahu should 
be attacked. This order went beyond the authority given him by the 
Navy Department. 

On November 29, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations sent a mes- 
sage to the Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet, which was in substance a 
quotation of the Chief of Staff’s dispatch of November 27 to the Com- 
manding General, Hawaiian Department ; and in addition directed the 
addressee to take no offensive action until Japan had committed an 
overt act. The foregoing messages did not create in the minds of the 
responsible officers in the Hawaiian area apprehension as to probable 
imminence of air raids... . The necessity for taking state-of-war readi- 
ness which would have been required to avert or meet an air raid attack 
was not considered. The Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet and the Commandant Four- 
teenth Naval District, their senior subordinates, and their principal staff 
officers, considered the possibility of air raids. Without exception they 
believed that the chances of such a raid while the Pacific Fleet was based 
upon Pearl Harbour were practically nil. The attack of Sunday, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, [Japan time, December 8] was therefore a complete surprise 
to each of them. 

On December 2, 1941, Sumner Welles, acting under the President’s 
order, made an enquiry of the true intentions of the Japanese Govern- 
ment regarding the movements and reinforcement of Japanese troops 
in Indo-China. The Japanese Government replied that, in view of the 
recent marked activities of the Chungking forces in the frontier of Indo- 
China, Japan made partial reinforcements in the northern Indo-China 
as a precautionary measure, and that this resulted naturally in the move- 
ment of the Japanese troops in the southern area. 

On December 4, 1941, the Navy Department instructed the Com- 
mandetr-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet to destroy confidential documents 
and means of confidential communication. 

At about noon, December 7, 1941, an additional warning message 
indicating an almost immediate break in relations between the United 
States and Japan was dispatched by the Chief of Staff after conference 
with the Chief of Naval Operations for the inforniation of responsible 
Army and Navy commanders. The delivery of this urgent meassge was 
delayed until after the attack. 

At 6:30 a.m., December 7, 1941, a suspecious object was sighted 
in the prohibited area off Pearl Harbour by the U.S.S. Ansares. Between 
6:33 and 6: 45 this object, which was a small submarine, was attacked 
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and sunk by the concerted action of naval patrol planes and the U.S.S. 
Ward. 

As the Roberts Report mentions that between 6:30 and 
6:45 a.m. on December 7, 1941, that is, half an hour before the 
statt of the Pacific war, American patrol planes and warships 
sighted, attacked and sunk a midget Japanese submarine, it is all 
the mote explicit that the Hawaiian Command would not have 
taken such an action unless it had received the order to attack. 
In other words, the Hawaiian Command, prior to the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbour, had organized itself into a war footing. 
Therefore, the American allegation that Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbour without warning is undoubtedly groundless. The then 
Foreign Minister Shighénori Togo on December 16, 1941, te- 
iterated in the Diet that the United States Government must have 
been fully aware, through the protracted negotiations, what 
constituted the limit to which Japan could acquiesce in. He 
emphasized: “If they truly misunderstood that the statement 
clarifying the limit of our conciliatory attitude as implying a 
bargaining or bluff, we must conclude that the United States 
Government were utterly blind to the actual situation.” Shighé- 
noti Togo further stated that the moment the American Govetn- 
ment submitted its final proposal to Japan in the nature of an 
ultimatum, it ought to have known that the outbreak of a wat 
between the two countries was imminent. Now that the 
Roberts Report has revealed that the United States was ab- 


solutely prepared against a war with Japan, the question of 
? A 
Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbour has become an 


From the survey made of the entire peri 
American relations, the fact that stands out in bolder telief is 
that the United States has all along been desitous of curtailing 
the legitimate expansion of Japan with the object of keeping the 
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operating with Japan to hasten the construction of a mutual 
Prosperity sphere embracing greater East Asia, but also Nanking- 
controlled China, fully alive to the need of positive Sino-Japanese 
co-operation, has entered into a state of war with Britain and 
America. While the Anglo-American nations are desperately 
trying to keep up the resistance capacity of Chungking, the 
Nanking Government, having secured the renouncement of 
extta-tertitorial and concessional rights from Japan, Italy and 
France, is about to lay a firm foundation for the futute advance- 
ment of China. In view of this constructive effort of the 
Nanking Government, the Anglo-American gestute in announ- 
cing the surrender of their extra-teritorial and concessional 
tights to Chungking savouts of a turgid diplomatic burlesque. 
Ametica’s attitude toward greater East Asia is not only unjust, 
but also imperialistic. This area neither constitutes its lifeline 
not is a source of danger to the American way of life. The 

citcumstances which precipitated the initiation of an armed 

conflict between Japan and America conclusively prove that the 

Pacific war is a deliberate showdown of the United States 

against Japan. How can this countty leave it unanswered? 

It must continue to fight to protect its self-existence and the 

tight to exercise its legitimate influence in the ateas contiguous 

to it. 


(Concluded) 
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By TOSHIO UYEDA 


N Januaty 9 the Nanking Government declared war on 
America and Britain and, simultaneously, a joint declara- 

tion was issued by Tokyo and Nanking, pledging mutual co- 
operation in military, political and economic fields for prosecut- 
ing the common war to a successful conclusion. At the same 
time, Japan concluded an agreement with the N anking Govern- 
ment concerning the retrocession of its concessions and relinqui- 
shment of its extra-territorial tights in China. By virtue 
of this agreement, it became obligatory on Japan to surrender 
its extra-tertitoriality and return all its concessions in China; the 
international settlements in Shanghai and Kulangsu and the 
legation quarters in Peking to the Nanking Government. 
Mixed committees, which were set up for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the terms of the agreement, completed their labour a 
few days ago, and in consequence, a Tokyo-Nanking accord 


was signed on March 14, specifying the rendition of extra- 
territoriality and concessional tights on March 30, the third 
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concessions and international settlements and lodge vigorous 
Pfotests with the authorities of foreign concessions and inter- 
national settlements for allowing the areas under their control to 
become centtes of activities inimical to Japan. Execution of 
these measures was attended with difficulties ; but, on the whole, 
they wete enforced with considerable success. However, the 
outbreak of the Pacific wat on December 8, 1941, enabled Japan 
to eliminate at one stroke the Anglo-American tight of exefcising 
extta-tertitorial and concessional authorities over ateas previously 
under their jurisdiction. Thus a definite approach toward settling 
the issue of foreign concessions in China was made—an approach 
which became a concrete reality on the conclusion of the above- 
mentioned Tokyo-Nanking accord on March 14, this year. 
Foreign concessions made their first appearance in China as 
a sequel to the attempts of foreign Powers, particularly Britain, 
to redress unequal treatments accorded them by the Chinese 
Government. In response to their petsistent representations, 
the Chinese Government granted foreign nationals the right of 
entry into its country, but adopted a policy of restticting their 
enterprises. The most serious reaction to this restrictive policy 
occurred in the form of the Opium War. By virtue of the Nan- 
king Treaty concluded between China and Britain terminating 
the Opium War, the Chinese Government was compelled to open 
the five ports of Shanghai, Canton; Amoy, Foochow and Ningpo 
to foreign trade and grant freedom of residence and trade to 
foreign nationals resident in these five port towns. In this way, 
foreign concessions and international settlements were set up 
primarily to safeguard the freedom of residence and trade of 
foreign nationals, as well as to avoid mixed residence with 
Chinese people for the putpose of insuring the maintenance of 
peace and order. Therefore, it is clear that the original object 
of foreign concessions and international settlements in China 
was putely economic and yet they subsequently not only con- 
nived at mixed residence of Chinese and foreign nationals, 
but also extended their administrative rights to such an extent 
that each of them became a distinct political machinery in China. 
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Especially noteworthy in this connection is the legal background 
of foreign concessions and international settlements, particularly 
the International Settlement of Shanghai, which was set up 
at an eatly stage. The organization of both the International 
Settlement and the French Concession in Shanghai was not 
sanctioned by the Nanking Treaty as evidenced from the fact 
that it only recognized the freedom of residence and trade of 
foreign nationals in treaty ports and not the de jure tight to 
establish concessions and settlements. Nonetheless foreign con- 
cessions and international settlements were set up on ade facto 
basis in treaty ports. 

A review of the development of the International Settlement 
of Shanghai discloses that its expansion was catried out by execut- 
ing petiodic revisions of the Land Regulations, though such 
fevisions wete not at any time approved by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. When difficulty was experienced in effecting the ter- 
titorial expansion of the settlement, the so-called extension toads 
wete constructed to tide over the difficulty in defiance of China’s 
opposition. Not only that, the settlement authorities, taking 
advantage of the confusion caused by the National Revolution, 
deprived China of its judicial tight over the settlement and 

a provisional necessity. Con enue ae ee 
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the continent and also as a soutce of Sino-Japanese disharmony. 

The vety nature of an exclusive concession prompts the 
concessionaire Powet to monopolize its administration. The 
function of international settlements in China invariably has been 
monopolized by some selected foreign nationals, leading to a 
cuttailment of the administrative right of some other foreign 
nationals. The most salient case in point is the International 
Settlement of Shanghai whose administration was monopolized 
by British and American nationals, disregarding the principle that 
an international settlement is composed of an international com- 
munity permitting all foreign nationals to contribute their 
respective shares of responsibility on an equal footing. Prior 
to the commencement of the Pacific war, the administration of 
the Shanghai Municipal Council had been practically in the hands 
of a British oligarchy. Besides, the municipal police force 
consisting of Japanese, Chinese and Indian nationals were con- 
trolled by a few British officers. Of some 5,000 members of the 
municipal police force, 4,5000 wete Japanese, Chinese and 
Indians, all lower grade officets, under the charge of a handful of 
high British officers. 

In the past, the authotities of foreign concessions and inter- 
national settlements in China often adopted a prejudicial political 
attitude swayed by their personal or national sentiments. Such 
a tendency was especially conspicuous in the period of civil war 
in China or during hostilities between China and a foreign 
Power. When the China affair ensued, the authorities of the 
International Settlement of Shanghai manifested an anti-Japa- 
nese attitude, falling in line with their home Governments’ 
policies. Such a stand was a deliberate inteference in the inter- 
national policies of the continent. The settlement had no right 
to take up a political attitude; it ought to have confined its 
authority to the preservation of local peace and order. 

The supervision of foreign concessions and international 
settlements in China has all along been featured by the acquisi- 
tion of administrative supremacy by the nationals of a Power or 
a gtoup of Powers. In an international settlement, the municipal 
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administration has either been controlled by a single-Power 
supremacy or by a suptemacy manceuvred by a coalition of 
Powers. The Shanghai International Settlement came to be 
virtually ruled by Britain, because it managed to gain supreme 
- administrative right by obtaining the support of the nationals 
of friendly countries. In consequence, Britain not only used 
Shanghai for its benefit, but also utilized it to interfere in Chinese 
politics. On the other hand, as the International Settlement, 
the French Concession and the Chinese quarters formed separate 
independent administrative units, each of them found their 
authorities limited in tackling the crime problem. In fact; it 
became well-nigh impossible to track down a criminal, who 
tesided in one administrative unit and committed a crime in 
another. It also happened far oftener than not that the police 
authorities of an administrative unit took an indifferent attitude 
towatd a crime perpetrated in another administrative unit. It 
is no wonder that Shanghai became a hotbed of ctimes and 
political intrigues. Furthermore, the complicated laws and 
tegulations hindered the efforts of the authotities to apprehend 
evil-doers and political conspirators. 

The Shanghai International Settlement and the adjoining 
French Concession, due to the Opportunities they offered to 
crimnials and political miscreants, became places of significant 
attraction to the malefactors of the hinterland. Hence, they 
setae a harmful influence on the flow of life in the hinter- 

nd, particularly in the lower teaches of the Yangtze River. 
Likewise, Tientsin affected the life of entire North China and 
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ments, it is obvious, has not been of appreciable advantage to 
the continent. On the contrary, it has retarded the legitimate 
advancement of China by instituting a system of alien encroach- 
ment. Had the authorities of foreign concessions and inter- 
national settlements limited their action to local municipal 
administration and safeguarded foreign trade and residence 
Within theit specified areas, there would not have occurred any 
teason to demand their abolition. But since they trespassed 
upon China’s sovereignty by exceeding their legitimate limit in 
seeking comprehensive political and commercial benefits, inter- 
national justice demands that their existence should be dis- 
continued—a demand which at last has been practicalized by 
Japan. . 

No one can deny that foreign concessions and international 
settlements had been instrumental in protecting the lives and pto- 
perty of foreign residents during civil wars and riots in China. Yet 
it must be pointed out that in many cases they went beyond the 
bounds of their vested rights, thereby infringing on the sovereign 
authority of the continent. If one insists that the need of having 
foreign-controlled municipal administrative bodies still exist, it 
must be brought to his attention that the remarkable develop- 
ment of Chinese municipalities of recent years has absolutely 
nullified such a need. China is quite capable of protecting 
the lives and interests of foreign nationals who must hence- 
forward abide by the laws and regulations of the country. It 
may be recalled that foreign concessions, which wete returned to 
China after the last World War, have been administered by the 
Chinese Government in a thoroughly efficient and just manner. 
How can, therefore, anyone question the administrative ability 
of China? 

The system of foreign concessions and international settle- 
ments, as well as the consular jurisdiction system in China is 
traceable to the Westerners’ distrust in Chinese administration. 
At ptesent, there is every teason to believe that the earlier gap 
between the Chinese and Western patterns of administration has 
ceased to exist, and as such, foreign Powers must no longer at- 
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tempt to legitimize the advisability of retaining concessions and 
settlements. While Japan, Italy and France have relinquished 
theit concessional and extra-territorial rights to the Nanking 
Government, the United States and Britain have taken identical 
steps in theit respective notifications to the Chungking régime. 
This means that five major Powers which have long enjoyed 
these tights are quite convinced that the time has come for 
declaring the total exit of foreign tights in China and, therefore, 
the exit of foreign rights in China will materialize without being 
affected by the final outcome of the Axis-“‘ Democracy ” wat. 
The Nanking Government, soon after its inception, enun- 
ciated its policy of recovering all the foreign concessions and 
international settlements in China, and Japan readily assented to 
that policy. The then Foreign Minister Hachito Arita in te- 
plying to an interpellation in the Diet said that Japan desired that 
all Foreign Powers should renounce theit concessional and extta- 
territorial rights in order to show their good faith to China. He 
added that Japan would surrender its concessional and extta- 
territorial rights in the near future. The Sino-Japanese Basic 
Treaty of 1940, in Article VII, stipulated that Japan would 
tettocede to China its concessional and extta-tettitorial rights. 
Then when Nanking declared wat on Britain and America on 


its own initiative with the object of giving Positive assistance to 
Japan in the construction of a 


sphere, Japan reciprocated its 
telinquishment of its concessio 
favour of Nanking. Italy a 
Britain and America contracted sj 


national settlements in China has now teached the stage of 
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American move has no substance in view of the Ane ee 
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itself is important in that they shall have to honour their decision 
when final peace is testored. Now that Tokyo and Nanking 
has attived at a definite decision stipulating Japan’s surrender 
of extra-tettitoriality and concessions on Match 30, it can 
be confidently said that the exit of foreign rights in China has 
become more than assured. In retutning a great international 
settlement like Shanghai, however, various difficulties will be met 
with, calling for adequate adjustments. For instance, some ptovi- 
sional formulas will prove useful in settling such questions as 
taxation and police administration, which have an important 
beating on the daily life of foreign residents. Article mz of 
the Tokyo-Nanking agreement of Januaty 9 provides that in 
administering Japan’s ‘exclusive concessions following their 
return to China, the level which has hitherto prevailed be main- 
tained for the residence, trade and welfare of the Japanese 
tesidents. It is a cautious provision, which exposes the keen 
foresight of the Japanese)Government. 

It is gratifying to note that it is the Nanking Government 
which through Japan’s assistance has brought about an epochal 
tevision in China’s relations with foreign Powers. Because 
Japan declated its retrocession of concessional and extra-terri- 
torial rights to Nanking, Britain and America, to appease Chung- 
king, had no other alternative but to follow the example of 
Japan. In other words, it is Nanking’s timely action which 
induced the Anglo-American nations to declate their minds with 
fespect to foreign rights in China. Nanking undoubtedly 
deserves full credit for having legalized the exit of foreign 
tights from the continent. 
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HOUGH the question of opening a second front in Europe 
remains the settled intention of the Anglo-American 
Powers, it is rational to observe that the early materialization of 
such an objective appears unlikely in face of the obvious Axis 
supremacy in the continental mainland. The recent delibera- 
tions at Adana have highlighted the fact that the “‘ Democracies ” 
ate attaching vital importance to the areas sutrounding the 
Mediterranean, particularly the Balkans. This importance is no 
doubt related to the issue of organizing a second European front. 
Since Britain and the United States ate perfectly aware of the 
water-tight preparedness of Germany along the French coast, it 
is natural that they should look upon the Balkans as the com- 
paratively convenient regions to initiate fresh offensives in 
Europe. This is the reason why they are extremely interested 
in winning over Turkey on their side, for by that way they can 
join forces with the Red Army through the Black Sea, having 
taken command of the Bosporus Straits, 
oe sf : oe of Turkey is ideally suited to 
corridor of attacks on the Balkan St ee 
Were to come to an agreement = h Bri ce - re 
to thtow open the Bosporus Mae titain and the United States 
tahiba woe ollie deco a alts to the movements of theit 
teach Soviet Russia via the Black Se ea seh one = 
Dheash ca, but also they would acquire 
Ppottunity to engage the Axis forces in hern Eur 
If, however, Turkey were to acqui ves in southern Europe. 
Germany, it would be ae cquiesce in aligning itself with 
and Iran, bei ing giddy ee to advance into Syria, Iraq 
y the latter. The existing complicated 
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situation in Europe has obliged Turkey to maintain a balance of 
power between the Axis and the “democratic” nations to a cer- 
tain extent. How long it will be able to adhere to this rdéle is a 
question which is dependent on the future trends of the war. For 
the time being it will be sufficient to note that a change of attitude 
on its part would create an aggravation of hostilities in Europe. 

From the time of the termination of the last World War 
Turkey has been constantly replenishing its national defence 
sttuctute by implementing reconstruction and rehabilitation 
projects. In consequence, its national policy has developed into 
one of protecting its own rightful interests without being 
involved in any inter-Power struggle. Even then, for the 
purpose of safeguarding its national defence, it has been 
compelled to pay close attention to the policies of its Balkan 
neighbouts and the Soviet Union. Following the conclusion 
of the last World War, it was the Soviet Union which render- 
ed assistance to Turkey to promote its national regeneration 
movement initiated in Anatolia. Itis, therefore, in the order 
of things that Turkey should entertain a grateful feeling toward 
Soviet Russia—a feeling which is at the back of the current 
cordial telations between the two countries. Turkey does not 
think that the Soviet Union has any annexationist ambition in its 
territory ; on the contrary, it thinks that the pursuance of a con- 
ciliatory policy toward that country would serve as a check against 
a possible menace to its national integrity either by way of 
Bulgaria or through Greece. In fact, the execution of such a 
policy has stabilized the safety of its land frontiers. But it has 
not succeeded in minimizing the probability of a menace from 
the sea. The Asia Minor region would be vulnerable to a sea 
attack were. it to be sponsored by a front rank naval Power. 

It appeats that Turkey is entertaining a misgiving that Italy 
has designs on Adana and Adalia in the southern Asia Minor. 
This misgiving has increased owing to the establishment of 
Italian control over the Dodecanese Islands in the eastern 
Mediterranean in the course of the present European war. As 
Turkey is not in a position to wage a successful naval warfare 
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against Italy, it is inclined to consider the advisability of obtain- 
ing the support of a superior naval Power in the eastern Mediter- 
tanean, theteby counter-balancing the naval effectiveness of 
Italy. Therefore, it may not be irrelevant to [opine that [the 
latest policy of the Ankara Government is to make ptovision 
against a future menace from the Aegean Sea by depending on 
Britain’s naval might in that sector of the Mediterranean. 

In April, 1939, Italian troops advanced into Albania and the 
then Foreign Minister Count Ciano clatified that the occupa- 
tion of that country had been prompted by the necessity of 
protecting the lives and interests of Italian tesidents, as well as 
frustrating a plot engineered by King Zog and his followers to 
endanger the safety of Italy. On April 13, the same year, the 
Fascist Council decided that the King of Italy should concur- 
tently be the King of Albania. Greece and Jugoslavia con- 
sidered Italian occupation of Albania a menace to them. Also 
Turkey and Rumania felt perturbed at Italy’s advance into 
the Balkans. Meanwhile, Britain dispatched its Mediterranean 
Fleet to Malta and Alexandria with otdets to stand by. Then 
followed a German thrust directed at Rumania in the northern 
Balkans, and both Britain and France found it impossible to stop 
the consequential German drive into southeastern Europe. No 
wonder that Turkey, isolated in the east, became gtavely concer- 
ned in protecting its national security, especially in full view 

of Italy’s eastward march and Germany’s southward push. 
i ae ennai shated by Britain, France and Turkey 
© Status quo in the Mediterranean atea 
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the signatories agreed to aid one another in the event of an act 
of agression committed by a European Power. Article mr of 
the alliance stipulated: “So long as the guarantee given by 
France and the United Kingdom to Greece and Rumania by the 
tespective declarations of April 13, 19 39, temains in force, Turkey 
will co-operate effectively with France and the United Kingdom, 
and will lend them all aids and assistance in its power in the 
event of France and the United Kingdom becoming engaged in 
hostilities by virtue of either of the said guarantees.” This 
appeared to mean that Turkey was required to keep open the 
Bosporus Straits in case France and Great Britain were obliged 
to go to Rumania’s aid. But a supplementary protocol provid- 
ed that Turkey would not take any action which would invite 
an atmed conflict with Soviet Rusia. Thus Soviet Rusia was 
left with a veto over the policy of Turkey should it decide to 
resort to war. Le 

On May 10, 1940, Germany launched blitzkrieg attacks on 
the Netherlands, Belgium and France, with the tesult that the 
last-named nation’s fighting power collapsed in a little more than 
a month. Alarmed at the new development, the Turkish 
Government requested the British Government to release it from 
the alliance obligations on the ground that the collapse of France, 
one of the high contracting parties, created a fundamental 
change in the circumstances. In this manner, the three-Powe: 
military alliance initialled in October of the previous year was 
emasculated, and Turkey forthwith adopted a policy of strict 
neutrality, which it is now pursuing. Thereafter, the Ankara 
Government catefully watched the development of the war 
situation in Europe and the Neat East. Inasmuch as ptessute 
from either the Axis Powers or the Soviet Union would 
seriously add to its difficulty, which had already been mounting, 
Turkey found itself confronted with a crisis. Suddenly in June, 
1941, hostilities started between Germany and the Soviet Union 
and the Reich forces penetrated deep into Soviet territory. This 
new tutn in the affairs caused a great repercussion in Turkey 
and the Ankara Government thought it worthwhile to pursue 
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a policy of appeasement in its relations with the Berlin Govern- 
ment. Moreover, the mobilization of 1,000,000 men fot 
military: service on the eastern border of the Asia Minor, as 
well as on the frontiers of Sytia and Iraq in the south, clearly 
disclosed in what direction the concern of the Ankata Govern- 
ment was focused. At that psychological moment, tactful 
ability displayed by Baron von Papen, German Ambassador 
to Turkey, went a long away to teconcile German-Turkish 
relations. 


States to extend its influence to the Near East. Concurrently, 
America and Britain manceuvred themselves into positions for 
bringing joint pressure to bear upon Turkey, while in the 
summer of the same year the Axis forces evacuated from Libya. 
The improvement in the Anglo-American position in the 
Mediterranean induced Turkey to tecast its previous attitude 
of cordiality with the Axis Powers into one of studied cautious- 
ness. Lawrence Steinhardt, then American Ambassador to Mos- 
cow, took the lead in a diplomatic move to attange fot Tur- 
key’s closer alliance with the Anglo-American nations. The 


in the Mediterranean, found it useful to manifest a favourable 
attitude toward America and Britain, Patticularly to obtain 
supplies of foodstuffs, other materials and munitions from 
them. This about-turn in Turkish diplo 
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Chief of the General Staff and prominent military officers. No- 
thing definite is known about the decision teached at the con- 
ference. However, it is enlightening that Prime Minister Chur- 
chill in a statement declared that he advised Turkey not to 
participate in the war for the time being. Put in another form, 
it means that Turkey, by manifesting a thorough understanding 
of the prevailing situation in Europe, rightly indicated its 
unwillingness to become involved in the inter-Power hostilities, 

Aside from the official policy, it would be interesting to 
appreciate the layman point of view in Turkey with regard to its 
position vs-d-vis the European war. With the termination of 
the first World War, the vast Ottoman Empire of Turkey extend- 
ing from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea disappeared from the 
surface of the earth. That empire was populated by hetero- 
genous races, including Arabs, Syrians, Egyptians and Greeks 
—a heterogenousness which increased its insecurity rather than 
its security. On top of this, as its territory supplied an additional 
incentive to the struggle for supremacy among European Powers, 
its position became all the more unsafe, and the dismemberment 
of its empire followed as a foregone conclusion. 

The result of the first World War in a way was a blessing 
in disguise to Turkey, for it facilitated the emetgence of a 
genuine Turkish State on a racial basis with Anatolia as its 
netve-centte. The present Turkish State holds in the Balkans 
only eastern Thrace as its border with Bulgaria and its frontiers 
with Syria and Iraq approximately follow an ethnological 
demarcation line. This racial adjustment of the State is 
sufficient evidence that the Turkish people are not harbouring 
any motive of encroaching upon the territories of their neigh- 
bours. Therefore, it is highly unlikely that Turkey would 
embitter its relations with the Axis Powers. 

As long as Turkey adheres to its current policy of national 
homogeneity, Britain and America, even if they make an offer 
of territorial adjustment, will not be able to make it join the war 
on their side. For Turkey, it is not at alla profitable ptoposition 
to participate in the war as an ally of either group ; its declared 
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policy of neutrality is the best conceivable attitude desirable at 
this time of nebulous conditions hovering over the universe, 
Whichever way the war may end, it is certain that Turkey will be 
benefited by it, provided it remains true to its self-enunciated 
commitment of non-belligerency. It is also equally true that 
Turkey’s participation in the war will act as an additional factor 
in the termination of hostilities in Europe. Germany and Italy 
ate sincerely anxious that Turkey should not be embroiled in the 
war. At the same time, Turkey is actively conscious of the fact 
that it would be detrimental to its national safety to take part in 
the inter-Power struggle for supremacy in Europe. 

Turkey is maintaining friendly relations with both the Axis 
and the “‘ democratic ” Powers, because it is solicitous to avoid 
a showdown with any of the belligerent nations. For that rea- 
son, too, it is purchasing war supplies, foodstuffs and other daily 
necessities from Britain and America and, at the same time, is 
intensifying its economic contacts with Germany. It is already 
exporting to Germany manganese and coppet otes and other raw 
materials in exchange of munitions, chemicals, drugs and ma- 
chinery from that country. This economic policy of Turkey 
is evidence enough that it is more concerned with regulating its 
trade relations with Germany, Britain and the United States in 


an advantageous manner than becoming a patty to their political 
objectives. 


Powets, one is justified to query how lon 
to its two-faced diplomacy 
that the future attitude of Turkey j 
manceuvres its foreign policy, 
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By SHIGHE-O TAKASE 


ase attitude of Japan toward Natute is different from that 

of the West. While the Westerners are passionately 
fond of its greatness, mystety and freedom, the Japanese try to 
appteciate Nature inspired by a devoted attachment. The love 
of Nature in Japan has developed in keeping with the gradual 
Ptogtess of Japanese culture. Our mythology indicates that 
our femote ancestors looked upon Natute as the manifestation 
‘of |God. The legendary accounts tecorded in the Kojiki and 
the Nehon Shoki are explicitly expressive of the divinity of Nature 
and the indivisibility of man and Natute. The classical litera- 
ture of Japan, too, lays stress on the conception that Natute is 
the handiwork of God. Even in these days of modern scientific 
knowledge we still chetish the ancient belief that man and 
Nature have sprang up from one and the same soutce. 

In the Nihon Shoki is found this interesting line: “ All 
ttees and grass speak.” It informs us that our ancient people 
thought that some animals or plants had once been the ancestors 
of certain human tribes. It is significant that the same volume 
mentions that a_yata-garasu (eight-footed raven) was rewarded 
for a noble jdeed performed by it, and that a clan of Kuzuno 
to the north of Kyoto had descended from it. Curiously 
enough, thete exists a Jata-garasn shrine in the precincts| of 
the Shimokamo® Shrine in Kyoto, which can be considered a 
telic of primitive totemism in this countty. 

The Mannyoshu—a collection of old poems compiled in 
the Nara petiod—delightfully clarifies the view of Nature of 
ancient Japan. In this anthology there are some verses of the 
Mannyo period; that is, of the temote past, which not only 
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ptaise the miracles of Gods extant in Nature, but also give 
hints that originally trees and grass had the power of speech 
having been blessed with divine souls. According to the 
Mannyo poets, Nature, vernal rain, the cuckoo, the moon, 
autumn winds, etc.; can understand the feelings of human heart, 
They say that man should not remain gratified by showing only 
compassion to creatures and objects of Nature; it will not 
be sufficient for him to visualize the positions of the cricket, 
the tree leaf and the plum blossom in the order of things ; but he 
must envision that the cricket is awaiting the autumn night with 
joy, that the tree leaf is aware of human compassion, and that 
the plum blossom, yearning for its master, is keeping an all- 
night vigil. The Mannyo poets developed this mental apptoach, 
because they came to the conclusion that man must always 
exhibit a friendly sympathy toward the numerous creatures 
and objects inhabiting the universe. This approximation was 
further refined and elevated by the subsequent poets whose 
compositions are to be found in the Kokinshu and the Shin Ko- 
Rinshu. 

From the poems of the Mannyoshu one can clearly recognize 
that the ancient poets of Japan saw the mark of divinity in 
natural objects and detected in them the shadows of human 
phenomena. Since they perceived the objectivity of Nature, 
they began to take notice of the distinction between it, God and 
man. But as they Saw nothing beyond that patt of Nature 
which was familiar to them, they were not able to take a com- 


rehensi 
prehensive view of the Supteme grandeut of the universe. 
For example, they seldom sang in 


aspects of Nature, such as lightning, 
This limitation was due to the fact ¢ 
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The assimilation of Chinese culture by Japan has caused 
our view of Nature to absorb cettain traits of the continent. 
For instance, the Practice of erecting ryu-gy (dragon’s palace) 
and satsu-no-iké (dragon’s pond). When laying out a gatden, 
we build in it a “shumisén,” an imaginary Buddhist mountain 
supposed to stand in the centre of the universe. This custom 
has come from China. The Nihon Shoki tefers to it in a para- 
gtaph describing the twentieth yeat of the Empress Suiko’s 
teign. In old China, there was an elegant custom of holding 
“ gokusui-no-yén ” (rill-side banquets). Such banquets were 
otiginally intended to enjoy the beauties of Nature. ‘This 
continental trait of viewing Nature was also brought over to 
Japan, as gathered from its mention in the Nihon Shoki in con- 
nection with the reign of the Empetor Kénso. In the Kaifusoh, 
which is a collection of one hundred and twenty Chinese poems 
composed by sixty-four Japanese men of tank, among whom 
we find the name of the Emperor Kohbun; there are some 
descriptive landscape poems composed in the continental style 
of appreciating Nature. All these facts go to show that Japan 
‘expanded the fold of its view of Nature by blending it with 
the best of China. 

In the Nara age, our view of Nature came to be influenced 
by the conceptions of Buddhism. Then toward the beginning 
of the Heian period, when Bishop Yéshin propagated the thought 
of Buddhist paradise, a new outlook was added to out way of 
admiting things of beauty and of culture. The thought of 
Buddhist paradise reflected in poetry and in the construction of 
gatdens of court nobles. The Rygin Hisho, a book of poems, 
is full of this thought. After that, swayed by the Heian aristo- 
cratic way of elegant life and living, our view of Nature took a 
turn for esteeming delicately gtaceful things. Lady Seishoh- 
nagon in her Makura-no-Sohshi (Pillow Diaty ) says: “‘ Every- 
thing small is most beautiful.” ‘This sense of seeing beauty in 
small, delicate objects was the characteristic of the view of 
Nature in the Heian period. The poems of the Heian noblemen 
contained in the Kokinshy as a tule deal with dainty subjects 
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pleasing to the sense, such as tiny birds, flowers; mild moon- 
beams or chitpings of insects. In them ‘one can seldom see 
those petspectives of mountains and rivers so prominent in the 
Mannyoshu. The waka (thitty-one-syllable verses) composed by 
the Heian nobles mostly refer to spring and autumn, and the 
elegance of that time followed a mellowed course exttemely 
Susceptible to the charm and grace of these two seasons. 

It cannot be denied that although the Heian aristocracts 
appreciated small and slender objects, theit observation, sutpass- 
ing the limit of delicateness, became keen and minute—a mode 
of observation which they termed mono-no-awaré, ot sympathetic 
petception of various delicate moods of Natute through intui- 
tion. On seeing a peach tree with many young twigs on it, Lady 
Seishoh-nagon in her Makura-no-Sobshi said: “One twig is 
blue, and another deeper blue and as charming as the sw-oh 
(sappan-wood).” Such ability to distinguish grades of estheti- 
cism was never seen in the previous ages. Compated with the 
-Natute poems of the Heian petiod, the verses in the Kaifusoh 
appeat to be wildandopen. It may be said that the Heian nobles 
were the first minute delineators of Japanese landscape. They 
gave up the plan of building a “shumisén” in a Japanese garden 
and made efforts to recognize fully the nature of Japan imbued 
with the idea of tepresenting it in detail. 

In the middle of the Heian 
Nature underwent a striking alt 
serving the delicateness of Natu 


petiod, the taste for viewing 
etation. The practice of ob- 
te was teplaced by an artificial 
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petiod the artificial hakoniwa-like pattern of gardening came into 
fashion. By hakoniwa is meant an artificial kind of miniature 
gatden. The nobles, with a view to enjoying their artificial 
elegance, began to construct sleeping-hall style dwelling-houses 
called shindén-rukuri within their hakoniwa-like gardens, and thus 
they evolved a new approach of viewing Nature. 

In the middle ages, our viewof Nature identified itself with 
the sensibility of the military class. With the establishment of 
the military government in the Kamakura period, the people 
became strongly conscious that Nature was a symbol of muta- 
bility. ‘This consciousness emanated as a sequel to the violent 
civil wars witnessed by the people—civil wars which ultimately 
usheted in the era of Shogunal system in the country. The 
Hoh-jobki, one of the famous Japanese classics, says: “The 
watetof a river constantly flowson ; but it is always néw. The 
foams floating on the stagnant water will now vanish and then 
some new ones will appear. None of them will stay long. So 
is the fate of man and his abode.” The opening sentence of the 
Heiké Monogatari, a classical account of the war between the 
Minamoto and Taira clans, runs thus: “ The bell of the Ghion 
Temple tolls the sound that all human actions ate mutable and 
empty ; and the colout of the blossoms of the sara-sohju (Shorea 
tobusta) shows the truth that all living things must surely 
die.” 

These two quotations eloquently display that in the Kama- 
kuta period Natute was tegatded as mutable. The stern life 
of the samurai made them expose a stern view of Natute and yet 
they, moved by a sense of quietude and purity, developed the 
instinct of loving the solitude and magnificence of Nature. 
Even the priest class manifested this sensibility. Priest Ghédatsu 
engtaved a large image of the Buddha on a cliff overhanging a 
clear torrent in Mount Kasaghi. He chose this quiet spot, 
because he was moved by its magnificence and purity. This 
taste also petvaded the art of gardening. A book on gardening 
written in those days states: ‘‘ The state of a rough beach must 
be set forth.” The implication is that the beach must be made 
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tough so as to conform to the stern spirit of the samurai and 
their sense of purity. 

In the Muromachi period, the Heian way of viewing Natute 
amidst an elegant, aristocratic atmosphere was tevived. But 
the austere taste of the samurai of the Kamakura petiod was not 
neglected; it was adapted into the new Mutomachi taste, 
thereby creating a new tendency of seeking sobriety in elegance, 
That the Heian style atistocracy was tevived is obvious from the 
fact that the Muromachi Shogunate managed the affairs of the 
State from Kyoto, then the netve-centre of Japanese aristoctacy, 
and not from Kamakura. Also the construction of the “‘ Hana- 
no-gosho” (flower palace) in Muromachi by Yoshimitsu 
Ashikaga as his tesidence and the Kinkakuji and Ghinkakuji 
gardens in Kyoto revealed the atistoctatic taste of the privileged 
class. On the other hand, the development of the art of ikébana 
(flower artangement) opened an additional vista of enjoying the 
charm and beauty of Nature. During the time of Yoshimitsu 
thitd Ashikaga Shogun, a tigid, standing style of fower atrange- 
ment called rikka became gteatly popular. The art of rikkg 
cortesponds to man’s attitude of insisting on the force of his will 
against Nature. When Yoshimasa became the eighth Shooun 
rikka was modified into a mildler and gentler style of flowet 
arrangement. This trait is perceptible in Sésshu’s paintings 
ae fepresent the spirit of Natute in its original, gentle 
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class. In modern times, the traditional moral way of viewing 
Nature has not suffered from any decay, as noticeable in the 
usuage of hanging a &akémono (scroll picture) in the wall of a 
tokonoma (alcove) in a Japanese room. 

In the Tokugawa period, with the rise of a plebeian and 
ephemeral taste, a tendency grew up to appreciate Nature in its 
manifested form without laying any emphasis on morality. 
Kohyétsu Hon-ami, one of the gteatest artists of that time, and 
Ohkyo Maruyama, founder of the Maruyama school of painting, 
popularized this tendency, which later reached its zenith at the 
hands of Hokusai and Hiroshighé, two outstanding xkiyoyé 
attists. Hokusai’s wood colour prints portraying thirty-six 
views of Mount Fuji and Hiroshighé’s Toh-kaido landscapes 
revealed the lure of estheticism inherent in Nature, but not any 
ethical connotation. Likewise, the popular literature of the 
Yédo period dealt with the objects of Nature and human life as 
they were and not ftom the angle of morality. Consequently, 
this definite, realistic view of Nature should be acknowledged 
as the initial indigenous source of the growth of modern ap- 
proximation of Nature. 

It is meaningful to observe that while in the Yédo period 
the cloistered kingdom of Japan was trying independently to 
give a practical shape to the relations that exist between man and 
Nature, the West had developed that idea to a considerable 
extent, more or less unknown to this country. Montesquieu’s 
Esprit des Lois and Thomas Buckle’s History of English Civiliza- 
tion not only touched upon this question, but also discussed 
culture through the medium of natural environments. In Japan, 
in the second year of Hoh-yei (1705) Narisuké Kohzai made an 
embryonic survey of the same subject in his Nawkai Tsuki (Nature 
of the South). However, it was not fully elaborated until the 
seventh yeat of Meiji (1874), when Rinsho Mitsukuri, who had 
been influenced by the ideas of Montesquieu, published a thesis 
on co-telations between the freedom of literary men and the 
climate of their land in the journal Meiroku Zasshi. About the 
same time, the afore-mentioned books of Montesquieu and 
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Buckle wete translated into Japanese. After that Kanzo Uchi- 
muta came out with his Chijin-ron (Earth and Man) and Tsuné- 
sabuto Makiguchi with his Jinsei Chirigaku (Geography for Human 
Life) ; and for the first time they discussed the history of Japa- 
nese civilization with natural environments ot tathet geopolitics 
as its basis. 

In the Meiji eta, the rapid assimilation of the science and 
culture of the West induced the literary and artistic world of 
Japan to promote naturalism. That Nature should be appte- 
ciated for Nature’s sake became the advocacy of good many 
literary men. Oghai Mori in the magazine Kokumin no Tomo 
(Nation’s Friend) published an article on literature and Nature. 
In it he introduced Zola and some other novelists of the naturalist 
school of Europe and gave his own views on natutalism mainly 
to suggest that Nature should be admired in its visible form. 
Shoh-yo T’subo-uchi through his Shohséisy Shingui (Essentials of 
Novels) and Futabatei Shimei by translating the Russian fictions 
contributed to the further spread of the naturalist movement. 
Téngai Kosughi, taking a bold stand, insisted upon setting 
Nature free from all testtaints, so that one could gtasp its truths 
unhampeted. In the preface of his novel Hayari Uta (Populat 


Song) he decalred: “Nature is Nature 3 she is neither good. 


not bad.” 


bg: chrysanthemum was a flower ; 
it could not imply a sense of noble-mindedness. Kafu Nagai 
2 Hell) pictured naturalism in a 
its peak with the publication of 
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was to explain the thought and spirit of Nature and not to make 
it a subject of ultta-tealistic discourse. Sohséki Natsumé and 
Chughai Goto averted that the aim of the naturalists was to 
expose nothing but the ugly side of realities. 

Passing through these ideological cross-currents, Japan 
finally rewakened to its own ideals and conceptions after the 
victotious conclusion of the Russo-Japanese Wat of 1904-5. 
Even then the scope of this teawakening remained limited until 
the outbreak of the Manchutian incident in 1931, when the nation 
became fully conscious of the advisability of fostering the ideals 
and conceptions that have remained ingrained in the society 
from ancient times. Thus we began a movement to return to 
out idealized past—a movement which not only brought to the 
fore front out way of life and culture, but also accelerated the 
tegenetation of our view of Nature, drawing fresh vitality from 
the useful aspects of modern culture and geopolitics. Our ap- 
ptoximation of Nature can be apptaised from the sentiment ex- 
Pressed in the subjoined lines of a poem composed by Yamabé- 
no-Akahito : 


Fuji no takané wo 
Katari tsughi 
Ti-tsughi_yukan. 


Let us speak 
Of the high peak of Fuji, 
And mention it fore’er. 


No further elaboration is necessaty to say that to us out 
love of Nature is aitradition. Our view of Nature is based on 
our own way of looking at life. In our houses the sliding-doors 
of our parlours are decorated with pictures of natural scenery. 
We ornament the alcoves of out guest-rooms with scroll pictures 
and flowers, because we want to remain associated with Natute. 
In daytime we keep the amado (outer sliding-doors) open, until 
rain falls, for the purpose of keeping ourselves open to Nature. 
Also out dresses and foods indicate that we tty to live in harmony 
with Nature. In fact, every aspect of out life throbs with the 
spititual, ethical and esthetic companionship that is constantly 
given by Nature in its own way. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF JAPAN 


By SHOH-SHIRO KUDOH 


HAT is called modern capitalism was first applied to the 
industries of Japan in the years immediately following 
the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5, or in the petiod from the close 
of the nineteenth century to the beginning of the twentieth 
centuty, by which time all the leading nations of the world 
had perfected their industries on the basis of power-capitalism. 
Japan, in order to overtake the Western capitalist Powers in 
the industrial development, had to attain within an extremely 
limited space of time what the senior industrial nations had 
achieved in the course of half a century or mote. As the eco- 
nomy of Japan then was centred on agriculture and as Japan was 
not blessed with sufficient raw materials, the application of the 
modern capitalistic system to industties was naturally con- 
centrated on the branches of light industries where capital was 
abe as ofganized. Consequently, the basic structure of 
apanese industries was laid on cotton spinning a 
industties whose products were restate rd ie oe 
was expanded by importing raw materials and other capital 
goods from abroad. 
ed eh ie Bees ee came to be established 
1904-5. And when the first 
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Witnessed broad expansions and the prices of Japanese commo- 
dities in the world markets made sharp advances. This served as 
a sttong stimulus to the growth of Japanese industries. The ex- 
tension and new installation of factories followed in succession 
in all branches of industry, while a marked technical progress 
was simultaneously registered. With these favourable develop- 
ments, Japanese industries, although basically not fully inde- 
dependent, acquired a position where they were able to compete 
with the senior industrial nations of the West. 

In the period of the post-war reaction (1919-1920), the in- 
dustties of Japan suffered a severe blow owing to the loss of the 
matkets abroad and intermittent labour disputes. However, busi- 
ness retrenchment and, adjustment and consolidation of capital, 
which were carried out for the purpose of meeting the situation, 
tended to spur the tendency toward the concentration of in- 
dustrial capital, facilitating the speedy emergence of capitalist 
economy, expansion of industrial enterprises and organization of 
a number of cartels and trusts. This trend became all the more 
accentuated by the financial panic that took place in 1927. The 
panic gave rise to industrial rationalization movement, which 
brought about a further technical improvement, greater produc- 
tive efficiency and lowering of production cost. At the same 
time, vatious associations of manufacturers were formed in an 
attempt to testtict production, set up joint sales devices, con- 
clude agreements on prices and conduct diverse other measutes to 
control production and distribution. It may be pointed out that 
through these processes Japan’s industries ascended to the levels 
of the senior industrial Powers of the world before the interna- 
tional economic panic occurred in the fall of 1929. 

Simultaneous with the aftermath of the world economic 
depression, Japan in December, 1931, reimposed the embargo 
on gold exports. The resulting depreciation in the international 
exchange value of the yen, together with the highly developed 
manufacturing technique acquired through the industrial ta- 
tionalization movement and continued since the financial panic of 
1927, and also the relatively lower labour cost, enabled Japanese 
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merchandise to obtain a marked favoutable position in the 
world markets, and exports of Japan’s industrial products te- 
cotded shatp and rapid expansions, despite the high tariff 
walls, import restrictions and prohibition and other testrictive 
measutes which the vatious nations enforced against the entry 
of Japanese goods. The aggregate volume of Japanese. exports 
represented no more than three per cent. of the total world trade; 
still, it attracted considerable attention as the world trade was 
then remarkably on the decline. Japan’s industrial advance- 
ment was not merely due to the modernization of its industrial 
fabric, but also due to the employment of the indigenous com- 
metcial peculiarities to the best advantage of the nation. Strange- 
ly enough, the briskness of Japanese exports gave rise to the 
allegation in foreign countties that Japan was tesotting to dump- 
ing. It must be emphasized that Japan never intentionally 
tesotted to dumping. 

The depreciation in the exchange value of the yen was not 
at alldelibe rately attempted by Japan ; it simply corroborated the 
fact that its economic strength was still limited. Notwithstand- 
ing an expansion of productivity due to technical ptogtess and 
the phenomenal stride of the spinning industry, the backbone of 


the principal factor in the advance of the export industries of 


Japan. The backwardness of agriculture was responsible for 
the low levels of labour wages. 


nese farm workers, which were so low that they could not be 
teckoned on a capitalistic business 


time was rated at the same level as t 
countries, although their catnings w 
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petiod of the world economic crisis, thanks to the factors enu- 
merated in the foregoing, however, soon had to put up with the 
tendency of forming economic b/ocs among the world Powers. 
Following the Ottawa Conference in July, 1932, the economic 
bloc of the British Empire was so bolstered that the British Domi- 
nions made attempts to close their doots to Japanese met- 
chandise. This trend was not limited to the British Empire only. 
All the other Powers attempted to establish economically closer 
relations with their vast colonies in a way to organize their 
respective self-sufficient economy. In order to counteract this 
world-wide tendency, Japan was forced to proceed in a similar 
direction. With neither markets abroad nor vast natural te- 
soutces under its control, Japan developed its industrial strength 
on the basis of international commerce. The immediate task 
that confronted Japan was stabilization of closer economic. co- 
operation with adjacent countries, that is, Manchoukuo and 
China, and so it directed its efforts to acquire resources, as well 
as matkets in Manchoukuo and China. These efforts in concert 
with the similar endeavours of Germany and Italy, which were 
in the same plight in Europe, finally developed into the demand 
for the construction of a new order of the world. Those Powers 
which adhered to the idea of maintaining the status quo not only 
failed to assume a conciliatory attitude, but also short-sightedly 
provoked the current world-wide war as an oppressive measute. 
Retrospectively, it must be observed that the Manchurian in- 
cident, the ruptute of the World Economic Conference, the war 
in Ethiopia, the civil war in Spain, the China affair, the second 
European war and the present war in greater East Asia are in- 
evitable repercussions of the status quo policy of the “ democtra- 
tic”? nations which selfishly divided the world into “have” and 
“ have-not ” spheres. 

After the termination of the first phase of the China affair, 
Japan began to develop the natural resources of both Man- 
choukuo and occupied China, simultaneously executing industrial 
reorganization plans, and framing such legal instruments as the 
Law concetning Export and Import Goods, the Temporary 
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Capital Control Law, the National General Mobilization Law 
and the Materials Mobilization Plan Regulations. Nevertheless 
the resources available in Manchoukuo and occupied China were 
not sufficient for the formation of a composite system of eco- 
nomic autarchy as against the greater sphere economy of the 
British Empire, the United States and the Soviet Union. In 
otder to supplement this deficiency, Japan, in defiance of all 
‘difficulties, had to promote its international trade for the pur- 
pose of obtaining foreign currency requited to putchase taw 
matetials from abroad. In consequence, Japan depended on the 
British Empire and the United States for approximately seventy 
per cent. of its foreign trade. The situation having been such 
Japan’s industries were not able to discard its dependence on 
foreign countties. However, the strenuous efforts directed to- 
watd industrial reorganization for the five yeats following the 
outbreak of the China affair yielded brilliant results, and the 
saath industries of Japan underwent a complete change, making 
€ nation economically powerful. 
pee ee economic strength was found sufficient 
y, to tree Japan from the dependency on foreign 
countries. Following Washington’s unilateral abro ation of the 
Japanese-American Treaty of Commetce and Navibatiod in 
ee ea ae ee ee ptohibited ot testricted 
170 kinds 

July, 1941, the United States Britain, fe rari aw Re 
Pacific and Indian Ocean countties under tt ; 
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December 8, 1941, and Japan within a surprisingly short time 
reduced the entite area of greater East Asia to insure its economic 
self-existence. In view of its latest supremacy in greater East 
Asia, it has acquired the position of a “‘ have” country. 

As already mentioned, Japan’s industries had been main- 
tained down to quite recent years with light industries as their 
pivotal factor. On the other hand, heavy industries, which 
statted in a peculiar way, had hitherto occupied a very small 
pottion of the industrial structure, though they attained a constant 
gtowth. The inception of heavy industries can be traced to those 
yeats, when the capitalist economy of this country as an inde- 
pendent unit began to have bearing, although on a modest basis, 
on the international politico-economic situation. In those days, 
ot at the outset of the twentieth century, the machinery industry, 
which manufactuted the general productive means, was so highly 
developed in Europe that the armament industry was said to 
have been deprived of its leadership in point of technique. At 
such a moment, heavy industries were started in Japan under the 
leadership of armament manufacturing plants owned and manag- 
ed by the Government. This characteristic of Japan’s heavy 
industries still remain untrevised. Even today the armament 
industry is said to be technically several years ahead of the heavy 
industries in general. 

Japan’s heavy industries, to say more precisely, came into 
existence when Japan secured the Tayeh iron mine by virtue 
of the victotious conclusion of the Sino-Japanese War, and 
established the Yawata Iron Works by utilizing the indemnity 
paid by China as capital. They made an appreciable expansion 
in the yeats prior to the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, 
duting which period Japan imported warships from Britain, 
Germany and France. At that time, Japan’s capitalistic in- 
dustrial system was in the early stage of formation as against 
power-capitalism which was in full swing in the Western count- 
ties. The prevailing citcumstances, however, forced Japan to 
proceed speedily with military preparations. Naturally, a large 
volume of capital had to be invested for the expansion in pro- 
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duction of armament and munitions. Under strenuous efforts of 
the Government, munition arsenals made rapid and broad strides 
within the period of a little ovet ten years from the Sino-Japanese 
War to the yeats immediately following the Russo-Japanese War. 
The motive power used in these arsenals, for instance, tripled or 
quadrupled, while workers in employment made seven to ten- 
fold increases. After the Russo-Japanese Wat, Japan nearly 
completed its facilities for the manufactute of armament, vehi- 
cles, turbines and other vital items, and for the construction of 
war vessels. Other notable events were the organization of the 
State management of railways and the establishment of the 
South Manchurian Railway Company, which took place in 1906. 
All these facilities not necessarily served the military 
purposes alone; doubtless they contributed to the general 
development of capitalism, too. Nonetheless, the heavy in- 
dustties of the civilian interests were left far behind. Slowness 
characterized, in particular, the machine-tool industry, the basic 
productive means; wheteas the munition industties flourished 
at the hands of the Government management. The slowness 
in the development of civilian heavy industries was ascribed to 
the lack of abundant supply of raw materials and to the fact that 
Japan had to depend on imported machine-tools. The still mote 
important factor was the capital tequitements of heavy industries 
which were too vast to be undertaken by civilian enterprises, 
whose capitalist economy was then on the eatly process of mak- 


ing. The low level of civilian heavy industries had been an 
element which perpetually 
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million yen red-figute bonds, and this gave a strong stimulus to 
the growth of heavy and chemical industries. 

Following the commencement of the China affair, there 
occurred a remarkable expansion of heavy industries and efforts 
were chiefly directed toward the construction of a highly or- 
ganized defence system. Japan’s industrial production was 
about doubled within the period of seven years from the occur- 
tence of the Manchurian incident in 1931 to the outbreak of the 
China affait in 1937. ‘The rise of the index of employment of 
factory workers from 1 in 1931 to 1.76 in 1937 attests to the 
cottectness of this estimate. And the gteater part of the in- 
cteased production was accounted for in the main by heavy and 
chemical industries, as indicated in the subjoined table : 


Indices of Industrial Production by Different Branches 


(1931—1) 

Industrial Branches 1936 1937 
Spinning and weaving 1.9 2.1 
Metal 5.1 8.1 
Machinery 3.4 5.1 
Chemical . 2.6 3.5 
Ceramic 2.3 2.8 
Foodstuffs 1.5 1.8 
Lumber milling and wood work 1.9 2.5 
Printing and book-binding | i$ 
Others 2.5 3.2 
Average 2.4 5a 


The above table shows that the increase of production was 
most conspicuous in cases of heavy and chemical industries, 
metal works recording approximately 8-fold gain, machinery 
industry about 5-fold expansion and chemical industry about 
3.5-fold increase. The ratio of production of heavy and chemical 
industties to the total industrial production ascended to¥54.5 
pet cent. in 1937; whereas it was as low as 33.7 per cent. in 
1931, thus reversing the position of light industries hinged 
around the cotton spinning industry. In constructing the indices 
given in the table, the advances of prices were not taken into 
account. Nor there were adjusted possible overlapped production 
figures. ‘The indices, therefore, cannot be considered in any 
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way precise, but roughly suggest that the expansion of industrial 
production in Japan during the period under review was largely 
attained by the branches of metal works, machines and tools, 
chemical and mining. Another fact which should not be over- 
looked is that this remarkable expansion was made in the years 


before 1937, duting which period the industrial activities wete not | 


as yet under carefully designed production expansion plan. It 
was in 1938 that the prolongation of the China affair gave rise 
to the demand for a highly organized defence State to counteract 
the unteasonable pressure from the United States, Britain, the 
Netherlands and others which have been backing the Chungking 
régime. To meet this demand the Government formulated 4 
four-year production expansion plan in accordance with the 
already mentioned Law concerning Export and Import Goods, 
the Temporary Capital Control Law, the National General 
Mobilization Law and the Materials Mobilization Plan Regula- 
tions. In Manchoukuo, the five-year industrial development 
plan was put into force in 1937, while a fout-yeat production 
expansion plan was adopted in North China. ‘ As these plans 
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the strength of the expanded State credit, have now solidified 
theit foundations on account of the vast natural resources of the 
southern region that have been acquired owing to the establish- 
ment of Japanese supremacy in greater East Asia. When tech- 
nical progtess is achieved on an independent basis for the manu- 
facture of machinery, all the material conditions would be ready 
for Japan to accomplish a highly organized defence State as 
against other economic and political blocs of the world. 

In contrast to the remarkable expansion of heavy industries, 
the textile industry has been constantly on the decline. In 1931, 
the workers employed in the textile industry in Japan constituted 
fifty-four per cent. of the total factory labour employed. With the 
policy of promoting heavy and chemical industries pursued in 
the subsequent years, the ratio of the labour employment in the 
textile industry fell to thirty-five per cent. in 1937, although the 
absolute number of operatives was kept unchanged. Later, the 
ratio registered a further falling-off, and more recently, there must 
have been a considerable contraction even in the absolute num- 
ber of operatives. Yet the textile industry has an important réle 
to play in establishing an autarchic economy in the projected 
gteater Kast Asia co-prosperity sphere. The new duties assigned 
to the textile industry of Japan ate not only to supply clothing 
materials to the peoples of greater East Asia, but also to offer a 
medium to accelerate the interchange of goods among the 
different areas of that region. Moreover, together with crude 
tubber, tin and sugat which are supet-abundantly produced in 
the south, textile products would be the principal weapon to 
Wage a peace-time economic wat when communications would 
be resumed with the different economic spheres of the world. 

As to the future outlook, it can be easily forecast that 
considerable changes would occur in the whole of the Japanese 
industrial structure, especially when the cardinal and immediate 
demand is to bring the war of greater East Asia to a successful 
conclusion. It is not at all difficult to imagine that even the 
“‘ democratic have” countries are experiencing unusual difficul- 
ties in obtaining the supply of materials and labour. In view of 
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the attrition feature of the current wat, the Japanese Govern- 
ment recently decided to place the utmost importance on the 
production of iron and steel, coal, light metals, shipping and 
aitplanes so as to replenish the national fighting strength on a 
total war footing. The determination of the Govetnment 
signifies the abandonment of the general production expansion 
plan which had hitherto been pursued, and the concentration of 
the total productive efforts on limited lines of the most vital 
Sttategic materials. It is true that the production of the said 
five items is either directly or indirectly connected with diverse 
other industries. It is also equally true that the telative im- 
portance and urgency of these five industrial lines themselves 
would vary according to time and changes in the situation. 
These factors naturally complicate the intensified priority 
system adopted by the Government—a system which requires 
prudent handling and operation. What must be patticularly 
pointed out at this juncture is that the industrial development of 
Japan is forging ahead on an independent basis of regional 
economic co-operation chiecly to establish its own greater 


sphete economy in pettnetship with the countries of greater 
East Asia. 
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OUR CLASSICAL SPIRIT AND CHINA 
By KEN KANASARI 


HILE very few people in China are interested in classical 
Japanese literature, many Japanese intellectuals sys- 
tematically study Chinese classics with great avidity. Our 
fondness for Chinese classics is derived from our general inclina- 


tion to become proficient in reading modern Chinese literature. 


Besides this, for the purpose of understanding our own classical 
literature, which is related to Chinese thoughts and conceptions, 
and also that of China, our intellectuals attempt to read as many 
Chinese books as possible—an attempt which subconsciously 
induces them to take a deeper interest in appreciating the classical 
wotks of the continent. ‘This explains why the Japanese people 
have a fair recognition of things Chinese. 

It goes without saying that genuine cordiality between the 
two nations can best be attained through a proper understanding 
of each othet’s classical literature. The classics of the two 
countries eloquently expose the traditional spirits of them, as 
well as their literary and cultural affinities. If the nationals of 
both nations reciprocate friendly sentiments, being profoundly 
conscious of their literary and cultural ties, the emergence of 
Sino-Japanese cordiality on a durable basis will be more than 
assuted. It is, therefore, imparative that both Japan and China 
should tevive their classical spirits with the object of harmonizing 
mutual relations. 

Because of our long contact with China, we have developed 
a sincere feeling of friendliness for that country. The old word 
“ Shina,” by which we refer to China, has an endearing senti- 
ment attached to it. But when we refer to the continent by its 
new designation of “ Chuka Minkoku,” we feel as though it were 
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country which has just become known to us. The word “ Chuka 
Minkoku” does not register in our minds the same degree of 
friendliness as conveyed by the exptession ‘‘Shina,” which has 
been familiar to us from feudal times. Some Chinese people do 
not like to have their country called “ Shina ;” but, on our patt, 
we find it difficult to abandon this historical term of endearment. 
The word “ Shina” is associated with Chinese classics and has, 
as its background, the past Sino-Japanese relations. Consequent- 
ly, to a Japanese this traditional word appeals in a mote senti- 
mental way than the expression “Chuka Minkoku,” which is of 
modern origin. Factually speaking, “Chuka Minkoku ” is a 
term of political significance; whereas “Shina” is a classical 
expression of cultural significance. Therefore, the word Shina” 
should not be brought under the scope of political vocabulary ; 
it should be regarded as a classical exptession exemplifying 
Japan’s admiration and friendliness for China. 
__ The spirit of the ancient people of Japan is vividly disclosed 
in the ideas and conceptions that ate found in the Mannyoshu, the 
oldest anthology. Neither the Kgjiki not the Nihon Shoki is 
forcefully expressive of the fundamental spirit of the nation. 
The importance of these two classics lies in theit value as records 
“a ieee legends and history. On the contrary, the Mannyoshu 
ankly and graphically indicates the thoughts and feelings of the 
. ancient people of Japan. These thoughts and feelings were not 
deliberately brought out by the Mannyo poets; the 
sciously propounded them, thereb one 
portrait of the spirit of ancient Ja 


innate character of Japan by appreciati 
ating the poem 
Mannyoshu, and for that reason, the c 8 poems of the 
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classical spirit is needed to observe the realities of the present 
situation in this part of the world. Our classical spirit propels 
us to promote tegional fellowship without hankering after per- 
sonal interest or gain. The Mannyo poets, in stressing the ideal 
of humanism, sang in praise of human concord—an ideal which 
is still cherished in its original form by the ptesent-day Japan. In 
obsetving the current policy of Japan, it is tight and proper that 
one must take an objective note of this classical ideal, for in the 
abesence of such an approach the entite observation will not only 
be superficial, but also onesided. This means that a prejudiced 
material interpretation should not be given to the external form 
of Japan’s policy, and that its internal form based on the ideal 
of human concord should be judged and weighed in an un- 
biassed manner. In that event one is bound to tealize that . 
Japan’s objective of creating a mutual prosperity sphere in 
greater East Asia is in accord with its spirit of human fellowship 
and also the international principle of universal homogeneity. 

At this time, when the restoration of genuine Sino-Japanese 
cotdiality is on the way of materialization, it is, indeed, a matter 
of gratification that a number of Chinese scholars and men of 
letters are devoting their attention to scrutinizing the classical 
spirit of Japan. Already many of them have come to the con- 
clusion that a revival of the classical spirits of both Japan and 
China on a congenial mutual foundation is essential for the future 
advancement of East Asia. They acknowledge that Japan has 
regenerated its classical spirit in the light of modern conditions— 
an acknowledgement which directs them to agitate for the 
culmination of a similar evolution in China. It is obvious that, 
with the revival of the classical spirit of the continent on the 
basis of friendship with Japan, the relations between the two 
countries will become unshakable. 

In this connection, it may be pointed out that there are a 
considerable number of Chinese who, standing on the splendid 
cultural heritage of the continent, are wont to think that the 
modern culture of Japan is a replica of that of the West. They 
seem to be oblivious of the fact that a mere imitation of an 
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alien culture cannot make a countty strong and powerful. 
Japan’s assimilation of the modern culture of the West is not an 
imitation. It has absorbed the best of the Occident in keeping 
with its classical spitit of insuting national advancement. In 
the past, Japan absorbed the cultures of China, India and Persia 
motivated by the spirit of entiching the fold of national culture. 
In modetn times, the same spirit impelled it to absorb the 
beneficial features of Occidental civilization. This characteristic 
of Japan clearly elucidates that our country has all along been 
intersted in seeking knowledge from outside principally to 
reinforce the spirit of the nation, and in consequence, the modern 
spirit of Japan is substantially an exposition of the classical spirit 
in terms of the actualities of today. 

Japan’s recognition of international intercourse in the 
Restoration period was on account of the teason that it found it 
absolutely essential to enlarge the fold of national culture by 
incorporating the scientific culture of the West. But the prtocess 
of that incorporation was thoroughly indigenous, and the classical 
spitit of Japan was tevamped in its own way without least 
dependence on the Occidental spitit. The patriots of the Meiji 
Restoration composed poems in the Mannyo spirit and, being 
actively conscious of the time-honoured ideals and thoughts of the 
nation, executed a large-scale reformation plan with the ultimate 
object of enabling Japan to secute its rightful place in the society 
of nations. The Meiji era reformers, in giving a modern coating 
to our external appearance of the country, took scrupulous care 
to preserve our own system of polity. This is the ptime cause 
why the modern development of Japan did not clash with the 
retention of out classical spirit. If one were to overlook the 
external modern phase of Japan today, he will at Once see that 
its internal form is still regulated by the traditional system. 

_ Thete are many people in China who ate well versed in 
Sino-Japanese telations so far as they telate to political and 
€conomic questions ; but vety few of them possess a compre- 
aoe aie of our spirit as teflected in our classical 

Crature. <\ proper study of our classical literature is necessaty 
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to comprehend our spirit which is closely associated with the 
classical spirit of China. At the time of the National Revolution 
in China, certain Chinese nationalists suggested that it would be 
useful to make an elaborate study of the spirit of the Restoration 
pattiots of Japan. Unfortunately, their suggestion evoked no 
conctete response. However, Sun Yat-sen, Huang Hsing and 
some other Chinese patriots became thoroughly convinced of 
the need of understanding the spitit of Japan, and so they 
advocated Sino-Japanese collaboration for the regeneration of 
East Asia. 

Sun Yat-sen and Huang Hsing, realizing the commonness 
between the classical spirits of Japan and China, announced that 
our country is a natural friend of the continent. Both of them 
teceived assistance from the patriots of Japan in their endeavours 
to regenerate China. It is lamentable that their advocacy of 
co-operation with Japan was not followed by other leaders of 
the country, with the consequence that Sino-Japanese relations 
began to be strained year after year, finally developing into the 
Manchurian incident, which heralded the founding of Man- 
choukuo as an ally of Japan. Subsequently, the China affair 
occurred due to the Chinese Government’s policy of provoking 
Japan. Thus a deplorable Sino-Japanese misunderstanding con- 
tinued to remain until the formation of the Wang administration 
at. Nanking, when a large number of Chinese leadets took con- 
structive cognisance of the necessity of fostering Sino-Japanese 
harmony through a friendly understanding. In this way, a 
foundation was laid for the natural upsurgence of East Asiatic 
contiguity in consonance with the traditional spirits of both 
China and Japan. As the realization of this contiguity was 
obstructed by Britain and America by implementing diverse 
political, military and economic steps, besides aiding Chungking, 
the current Pacific war broke out as an inevitable sequence. 
Japan, inspited by its own ideal of human concord, has now 
established conditions which are hastening the organization of 
the envisaged greater East Asia co-prospetity sphere. In addi- 
tion, Nanking has declared war on Britain and America to con- 
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tribute its due share in the reconstruction of greater East Asia. 
Japan’s present policy in respect of greater East Asia trans- 
patently shows that it is relying on its own classical spirit to 
evolve a new inter-country undetstanding conducive to the 
interest of mutul prosperity and advancement. Our sincete 
feeling toward Nanking emphatically signifies that our nation is 
eagerly awaiting the revival of the classical spitit of China. Dur- 
ing the transition period, it is highly desirable that the nationals 
of our country and of China should pay considerable attention to 
propagate friendly feelings—a propagation which can be facili- 
tated a great deal through a widespread cultural alternation and 
intercourse between the literatures of both nations. The 
classical bond existing between Japan and China must be made 
to reappear, thereby giving a new direction to the cultural pro- 
gtess of Hast Asia. Aside from political and economic agtee- 
ments, emphasis should be laid on rapid cultural alternation so 
as to bring our nationals and those of China to a level of unaffected 
intimacy. This is the destined way of our spirit and we must be 
obedient to it. 
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THE CULTURE OF GOLDFISH 
By YOSHI-ICHI MATSUI 


HE culture of goldfish has a fascinating charm of its own. 
To an enthusiast, it is of absorbing interest both from 
Scientific and esthetic viewpoints. And to a layman, goldfish 
tepresents a colourful delicate beauty of par excellence character. 
According to historical records, the original home of goldfish 
is China. Its first appearance in that country is mentioned in 
Ko-hung’s Pao Putye (Works of Pao Pu) and Chang-hua’s Po- 
wu Chih (Natural History), both of which were published in the 
Chin Dynasty (265-418). This means that goldfish existed in 
Chinese waters more than 1,500 years ago. But its culture was 
not undertaken until after many centuries. The Pentsao Kangmu 
(1570-1600), a book on medicines, and the Pichuan Huaching 
(1688), which deals with the secrets of the culture of flowers 
and funcy fishes, point out that people began to breed gold- 
fish in the Sung Dynasty (960-1279). Su Tzu-mei and Su 
Tung-po, the Chinese poets of the Sung period, refer to gold- 
fish-breeding in their poems—a fact which tends to show that 
the culture of goldfish was in currency in China about 933 
to 840 yeats ago. The district in which goldfish made its 
fitst appearance was somewhere in South China near Chekiang 
and Kiangsi. It is chronicled in certain documents that they 
wete transmitted to Japan in the second year of Bunki (1502) 
and to Europe about 1611. 


Pedigree of Goldfish 


Goldfish is technically called Carassius auratus var in Japan 
and treated as a variety of gibel. Carl von Linnaeus (1758) 
gave the genetic name of Cyprinus auratus to Chinese and Japa- 
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nese goldfishes. He defined goldfish as a fish with a golden 
body and a trifurcate tail. Nilsson (1822), on the othet hand, 
established a new genus named Carassius and detached it from 
Cyprinus. ‘Taking note of these two views, Cuvier and Valen- 
cieneed called Japanese goldfish as Carassius auratus (L.). Later 
on, Siebold pointed out that there were, besides Carassius langs- 
dorfii Sheleg, thtee more kinds of Japanese gibel; while Albert 
Giinther (1868) regarded the whole genus of Chinese and 
Japanese gibels as a kind of Carassius auratus and consideted 
all the others as varieties. He classified goldfish as a domes- 
ticated variety. 

Linnaeus gave to European gibel the name of Cyprinus 
carassius. "This technical term was subsequently changed into 
Carassius carassius (L.), and some kinds of gibels wete called 
by the name of Carassius vulgaris and some other designations. 
But Giinther collected common European gibels, as well as 
Oriental ones, under the name of Carassius vulgaris (Nilsson), 
Classifying the others as varieties ot hybrids. In Volume 45 
of the Figures and Descriptions of Fishes of Japan (1928) by Dt. 
Shighého Tanaka all gibels ate referred to as belonging to one 
species and they are designated as Carassius carassins (L.). Though 
the writer agrees with Dr. Tanaka’s designation, he is of the 
fy that the name of goldfish should be Carassius auratus 

On account of their being multiform, goldfishes ate divided 
by some scholars into four to nine different species. The 
writer cannot support such a classification, because they are 
only the varieties of one species. The idea that goldfish has 
evolved from gibel has, from the morphological point of view 
existed among Zoologists from old times and yet none of them 
has ‘ever proved it concretely. Messts. Makoto Ishiwara and 
Tando Misao have studied these relations through the precipita- 
‘ion reaction of the sera of carp, gibel and goldfish (particularly 
wakin and Oranda shishi-gashira); and thus they have toved 
that there is a closer telation between gibel and gol f 
between carp and goldfish. Their ie none ah a 

; views wete published in 
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1929. Dr. Sajito Makino has proved that the chromosomes of 
gibel and goldfish are equally forty-seven in the haploid, and 
that those of carp ate fifty-two. He made the experiment in 
this tegard in 1935. According to his later researches, it is 
stated that no morphological difference is noticeable in the 
chromosomes of goldfish of all races, and that there is no morpho- 
logical difference of chromosomes between goldfish and gibel. 
Still he states that in cases of Oranda shishi-gashira, ranchu, démékin, 
shubunkin and shukin, at first metaphase, two to eight chromo- 
somes, will often appear in univalent chromosomes. He 
attributes this to the fact that there are some chromosomes 
which ate not conjugated in reduction division for some causes. 
One cause, he says, is that goldfish is of a hybrid type, and that 
its inbreeding is made generation after generation. Another 
cause is that goldfish has an extreme variability in its nature. 

The writet’s researches mainly consisted in seeking the pro- 
totype of goldfish by breeding and through experiments. By 
breeding gibels, he has not been able to change them into gold- 
fish; but by segregating various races of goldfish systematical- 
ly, he has succeeded in producing a type similar to that of gibel. 
And by hybridizing gibel, goldfish and carp, he has also been 
able to ptove experimentally that the prototype of goldfish was 
gibel. The fundamental difference between goldsfh and gibel 
lies in the colour of the body and in the shape of the caudal 
and anal fins. The colour of goldfish changes with ted as its 
basis, while that of gibel is the so-called “‘funa-ito” (gibel 
colour) which makes no remarkable difference. The caudal fin 
of goldfish is nearly horizontally spread ; whereas that of gibel 
is vertically two-lobed and is vulgarly called “funa-o” (gibel 
tail) in Japan. 

History of Goldfish Culture in Japan 


From the beginning of the Ashikaga era (1403) to the early 
stage of the Tokugawa period Japan had a lively intercourse with 
China. It is very probable that during this time goldfishes were 
impotted into Japan from China, because they were found easy 
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to breed. The oldest literature extant in Japan in which the name 
of goldfish is found is the Tashiki Hén, which was compiled and 
published by Doshun Hayashi in the seventeenth year of Keicho 
(1612). In those days Sakai, which is now a large city near 
Osaka, was the principal cehtte of foreign trade and, therefore, 
it must have been the first place where goldfishes wete imported. 
If it is said that they were brought to Japan in the second yeat of 
Bunki (1502), it is certain that they were brought by Chinese 
merchants. At that time thete was no intercourse between 
Japan and Europe, and as such, goldfishes could not have been 
imported from Europe. The first Europeans that arttived in 
China were the Portuguese, and they came to the continent 
in 1516. On the other hand, Japan imported goldfishes in 1502, 
when Sino-Japanese contacts were in full swing. ‘This fact 
indicates that goldfishes came to Japan from China. 

The first goldfish that was brought to Japan is thought to 
have been a wakin. Mention is made of goldfish in the second 
volume of Saikaku’s Oki-Miyaghé, a collection of short stoties, 
which was published in the sixth yeat of Ghénroku (1693). 
In it appeats the words “to buy a btight-scaled goldfish about 
a shaku long for five ot seven ryo.” ‘This goldfish is thought to 
have been a wakin. In the Kingyo Yobganso (How to Breed and 
Feed Goldfish), which was published in the first year of Kan-yén 
(1748), wakin ate clearly illustrated and it also tefets to ranchi, 
saying that it “‘ has been brought over from abroad of late years.” 
By the fifth yeat of Yémpo (1677), there had already been goldfish 
enthusiasts in Yédo (Tokyo), who bred vatious kinds of it. 


Tn the third year of Man-ji (1660) a book entitled Shinzoku Tsu- ~ 


Kuba Shu compiled by Kighin was published. In it is found the 
following haiku by Shotéki : 


Odoréru ya 
Kyoghén Ring yo 
2 nO mixzu, 
Are they dancing ? 
The goldfish, pantomime 
And the water of autumn | 
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This is perhaps the oldest verse in which the name of gold- 
fish appeats. In Chikamatsu’s Yukun Sanzésoh, published in 1686, 
there is the passage : “Lo! there are gibels, carps, goldfish and 
silverfish : they ate all whisking their fins.” As far as can be 
ascertained, there is no waka belonging to the pre-Meiji era in 
which mention is made of goldfish. But in séuryu (comic and 
satiric verselets) of that age occasional references to goldfish 
ate found. ‘The subjoined one, which is supposed to have been 
composed in the fifth year of Meiwa (1768), is one of them: 

Biidoro ni 

King yo no hana no 
Iki tsumari. 

In the glass basin 
The goldfish’s nose 
Is choked. 

There ate many pre-Meiji era colour prints in which gold- 
fishes are seen. Also girls and goldfish, goldfish in the glass 
basin, and goldfish used as patterns of garments ate often found 
as subjects of pictutes or as parts of them. All these historical 
facts disclose that most probably the importation of goldfishes 
from China was made at intervals after the second yeat of Bunki 
(1502). At first they were exceedingly valued and sold at exorbi- 
tant prices ; hence they could not be made pets of the general 
public, but were highly appreciated in the Shogun’s household 
and in the families of daimyo and of wealthy people. They 
wete looked upon as very luxurious pets. In the course of 
two hundred years they were bred in great numbers and spread 
gtadually throughout the country. Since about the tenth year 
of Meiji (1877) the breeding of goldfish has become a fashion. 
At present, goldfish-enthusiasts, who have formed systematic 
bodies, follow a certain systematic method in breeding the pets. 
Furthermore, as an ameliorative taste in life, the culture of 
goldfish is coming into greater vogue. 


Kinds of Goldfish 


Because goldfishes ate bred as pets, some tate kinds of them 
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ate preferable. Some breeders take keen intetests in individual 
novelties or deformities of accidental growth and in temporarily 
acquited charactet as if they belonged to some different kinds. 
The so-called artificial selection in this case cannot be acknow- 
ledged. Goldfishes can be classified into a kind only when 
similar ones can be systematically produced. If goldfishes ate 
classified from this angle, it is seen that thete ate mote than 
twenty kinds of them today. And thete is the possibility that 
their number may tegister incteases in the future. According to 
detivation, goldfishes are classified as follows: (x) Species 
brought from China. They ate wakin, ranchu, ryukin, démékin 
and choténgan. (2) Species produced in Japan, that is, varieties 
detached and selected from the original forms such as jikin, 
nankin, tosakin, tétsu-onaga, Osaka ranchu, Yamagata king yo and Tsy- 
aru nishiki and vatieties produced by hybridization, such as watoh- 
nai, Rinranshi, shubunkin, kyariko, hiro nishiké and axuma nishike. 
(3) Varieties of unknown detivation like Oranda Shishi-gashira. 

Wakin (yamato) is a most common species. Asa goldfish 
it is lean and long. Its caudal fin is three-lobed, four lobed or 
* sakuta-o ” (form intermediate betwen three- and four-lobed 
tail). In some districts wakin with “ funa-o,” or vertical fins, 
ate most valued. Most wakin have two anal fins, but some have 
single ones. They have otdinaty scales, some of which ate 
golden or silvery-bright. Theit colour is red, white, or ted 
and white. White wakin are generally thought to be of inferior 
quality. Red and white ones with patticular patterns ate most 
appteciated, and sometimes Patterns ate artificially designed to 
make them look better. Goldfishes of this description gtow 
as large as thirty centimettes or a little longer. Large ones are 
good to eat and very delicious, 

Ryukin (onaga, Nagasaki), like wakin, is vety common. Its 
body is short and toundish, and its fins ate long. Its long 
caudal fin is either tasselled or pointed, and generally three- of 


four-lobed. Some ryvkin have a type of vertical caudal fin, 
which is called « fuki 


of this sort ate similat to those which are called “ nymphs” in 
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Gibel 

Hibuna (xed gibel) 
Wakin 

Jikin 

Ranchu 
Nankin 

Osaka ranchu 
Tokyo Ranchu 
Red démékin 
Tricoloured démékin 
Black démékin 


LINEAGE OF GOLDFISH 
(Drawn by the author) 
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Choténgan (démé-ranchn) 
Oranda shishi-gashira 
Tron onaga 

Tosakin 

Hanafusa 

Watobnat 

Kinranshi 

Shukin 

Calico ryukin 
Shubunkin 

Tétsugyo 


One of the “* Twenty-four Beauties ” 


—By Toyokuni 


—By Sadahidé 


A girl in goldfish-patterned kimono 
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Wakin (normal scaled) 


Tricoloured démékin (mosaic 
transparent-scaled) 
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Hybrid tricoloured démékin and wakin 
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Hybrid tricoloured démékin and gibel 
(mosaic transparent-scaled) 
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Mottled all-transparent-scaled Same as above but one 
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Same as left 
Mosaic transparent-scaled 


First mutant of net-like transparent-scaled 
fish (3rd year) 


Net-like transparent-scaled fish Normal-scaled fish (iron-coloured) 
(iron-coloured) 


Same as above decolouring 


Same as above decoloured 


Hybrid net-like transparent-scaled 
and mosaic transparent-scaled 


Same as above decoloured 


Jikin—Drawn by the author 


Tosakin—Drawn by the author 


Azuma nishiki—Drawn by the author 


Ranchu—Drawn by the author 
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Ametica. Most of them have double anal fines, but some have 
single ones. Theit colout is the same as that of makin, but it 
often becomes distinct pretty long after they arehatched. Rrywkin 
has a small head and rather a pointed mouth. It was first brought 
ovet ftom Ryukyu (Loochoo) to Satsuma in the An-yei and 
Témmei eras (1772-1788). Hence atose the name of ryukin. 
The wotd “ryukin” means “Ryukyu goldfish.” But there 
is no litetatute to indicate that goldfishes were once bred in 
Loochoo. Therefore, it will be right to conjecture that ryukin 
wete originally brought over from China by way of Loochoo. 

Ranchu (marukko, Chosen ot Korean goldfish, egg-fish) is short and 
toundish. The most characteristic of it is that it has no dorsal 
Gn. All its fins are short. There are three kinds of ranchu, 
namely, ranchu (Tokyo), Osaka ranchu and nankin. ’'The ranchu 
(Tokyo) has a big head and a plump body. As a first-class ot 
high-grade goldfish it is valued among the enthusiasts. The 
dorsal part of its body is as curved as the back of an old-fashioned 
comb. The whole body is oval shaped. The caudal fin is 
fixed to the axis of the body at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
It must be noted that the lack of dorsal fin does not occut to 
every ranchu. Despite the long efforts made by many breeders to 
eliminate entirely the dorsal fins, they have not yet proved wholly 
successful. All ranchu are datk-colouted for some time after 
they ate hatched. Then they gradually become golden, ted, 
white or dappled. According to the extent and position of 
their spots, dappled ones ate classed as ryoyakko (ted-cheeked), 
kuchi-béni (lip-rouged), mén-kaburi (masked), roku-rin (six-coloured) 
etc.. And there is another kind or group named azwki-sarasa, 
every sclae of which is golden of orange-coloured with white 
trimmings. Most fishes of this group are more golden than, 
scarlet. 

The Osaka ranchu of the Japanese species has a small head 
quite similar to the form of original ranchu (egg-fish) ; but it has an 
abnormally extended caudal fin. There are some Osaka ranchu 
whose caudal fins ate so widely spread that they run parallel 
to their body axes. Theit backs ate curved and the stems of 
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their caudal fins tilt a little downward. When swimming, they 
shake their bodies right and left and move in a strange manner. 
Their name is derived from the fact that they were originally bred 
in Osaka and its neighbourhood. They are only preserved by 
special fanciers today. Nankin is only bred in Izumo Province, 
It looks like the original form of ranchu and has a small head 
andaslender body. It has no lump on the head, but an ordinary 
three- or four-lobed caudal fin. Because of its bright colours, 
it is also called rokurin. 

The characteristic of démékin (shina-kin—Chinese goldfish) 
is that its eyeballs ate abnormally large and projecting. This 
peculiarity gradually appears about three months after the spawn 
is hatched. Its body is somewhat long and has either ordinary 
or transparent scales. According to the colour ef the body, 
it is divided into three groups: akadémékin (ted démékin), Ruro- 
démékin (black démékin) and sanshiki-démékin (tricoloured démékin). 
The aka-démékin has scales of ordinary nature and it is red and 
mostly monochromatic. The kuro-démékin has scales of ordinary 
nature and it does not change its colour after the fray grows, as 
other kinds of goodfish. As it grows, it becomes darker until 
it is quite black. Some fishes of this type change their colour 
when they grow old and turn light red or dark brown. The 
sanshiki-démékin, often called kyariko-démétkin (calico démékin), has 
transparent scales which are generally mosaic. Some fishes of 
this group have all-transparent scales, and ate delicate and infirm. 
All of them are speckled with red, blue, purple and white spots, 
which are commonly mixed with black spots. This peculiarity is 
petceptible in the very early stage of their life and from this 
vatiegation is derived their name. 

Choténgan (démé-ranchn) has eyes projecting upward in con- 
trast to démékin which has eyes projecting on either side. In the 
case of choténgan, nothing remarkable happens for about a month 
euee = ag ane that its eyes gradually begin to project, 
ae ae Mano un left. Next the eyes turn ninety 
They et ee . nae of this group have no dorsal fins. 

§ and lean bodies and rather elongated fins. 
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Their caudal fins ate three- or four-lobed. 

Jikin (iio, shachi, Nagoya goldfish, aikin, kujaku, or peacock) 
is flat in width and is of high stature. It has a swollen belly. 
The one whose belly is swollen at the fore part is called 
mayé-bara (fore-bellied) and the one whose belly is swollen 
at the hind part is called sshiro-bara (hind-bellied). The 
characteristic of this goldfish lies in its caudal fin which is 
the so-called “ kujaku-o ” (peacock’s stail) type. The standard 
colour of jikin is rokurin, same as of nankin. "The rokurin colour 
means the head and all the fins of a fish are red, while the body 
is white. Those with patterns of Auchi-béni and ryoyakko ate also 
valued. Many of this species are artificially coloured after they 
nave lost the temporary colour of their young days. 

Tétsu-onaga is a transformation of rywkin, or tather its ancestral 
form. This is so only in point of colour. Most of this species 
retain the iron-blue colour of their earlier days fort life 5 but 
some change their colour when they grow old. This kind of 
fishes have long fins and usually tasselled caudal fins with three 
or four lobes. Most of the pectoral fins are bright and golden, 
which may be said to be the peculiarity of this species. 

In observing the evolution and pedigtees of goldfish, one 
is amazed to find that its different kinds present different remark- 
able features in size and form, in fins and heads, in scales and 
skins, and in the variety of colours. By comparing these 
features with each kind of goldfish one can easily trace all its 
pedigrees. As has already been stated, all kinds df Aeris 
originated from wakin, which had been a mutation of gibel. 
As wakin’s fins gradually expanded, its body became Bales 
tionately shortened, and in view of this transformation go : 
at last became rywkin. It will, therefore, be noted that t ( 
ryukin whose colour has retrogtessed to that of its mae ae 
is ¢étsu-onaga. Similarly, the ryukin which has hood-s oe 
watty exctescense on its head is Oranda shishi-gashira. he wakin’s 
caudal fin, if it has more than four lobes, 1s called kujaku-o 
(peacock’s tail), The akin with a peacock’s tail is jikin. 

While »akin is being transformed into ryukin, it passes 
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through an accidental intermediate form, that is, aka-démékin. 
The démékin which retains its innate colour is uro-démékin. And 
when by some accidental changes of a superior nature, transparent 
scales are created, the démékin having such scales is called the 
sanshiki-démékin. The démékin which has lost its dorsal and has 
the position of its projecting eyeballs changed is choténgan. 
Mr. H.M. Smith states in his Japanese Goldfish ((1917)j-that 
démtkin, wakin, and rynkin ate detived from their corresponding 
wild breeds. It seems that it would be more rational to think 
that one diagnosis first appears which passes into another than 
that which suggests that two or more different diagnoses emerge 
from some different wild breeds. 


Breeding of Goldfish 


In the days when goldfishes were brought over to Japan 
for the first time, people thought them to be novelties or luxuries, 
and they were reared by some special fanciers alone. It was in 
the days of Iyétsuna (1651-1679), fourth Shogun of the Tokugawa 
government, that occupational goldfish-fanciers appeared for 
the first time. In modern times, goldfishes began to be exported 
to Western countries and Australia. The general trend of 
goldfish-breeding in Japan can be gathered from the following 
figures taken from the statistics compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry : 


Year Number of Area (¢subo) Number Total 
nurseries of nurseries produced value (yen) 
: (unit : 100) 
1929 1,762 304,943 328,827 519,713 
1930 1,824 330,760 488,965 569,849 
1931 1,856 376,916 446,026 564,998 
1932 2,011 400,693 549,176 567,293 
1933 2,072 4255533 513,958 648,101 
1934 2,039 414,340 4975337 593,005 
1935 1,939 415,141 492,583 571,201 
1936 1,920 386,595 $55,045 580,757 
1937 1,964 379,189 554,150 667,446 
1938 1,894 3395285 386,452 530,741 
1939 1,819 335,099 811,875 635,960 


The nurseries lie mostly in the vicinities of such cities and 
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towns as Nata, Nagoya, Tokyo, Shizuoka, Chiba, Niigata, Hiro- 
shima, Kanagawa, Yamagataand Kumamoto. In these localities 
wakin, ryukin, démékin, Oranda shishi-gashira, etc. ate chiefly pro- 
duced and bred on large scales. They are mostly intended to 
cater to the tastes of the masses. Ranchu, jikin, Tsugaru nishiki, 
hiro nishiki and tosakin ate ptocuded as high-grade breeds. 
Nankin and Osaka ranchu ate tteated as novelties. These high- 
gtade kinds ate at times exhibited in competitive shows which 
greatly contribute toward the promotion of the culture of goldfish 
and the preservation of superior breeds. Among the high-grade 
breeds, ranchu and jikin are always cherished as things artistic. 
Therefore, they should not be regatded as mere pets or play- 
things of enthusiasts. 

There ate vatious methods of breeding and rearing goldfish. 
Generally, a breeding vessel or pond is made of concrete, stone 
ot brick on the ground. A portable wooden or earthen vessel 
may be used instead. The pond is fixed or set on a sunny place. 
As for its shape, it is convenient to make it rectangular ot ob- 
long; a pseudo-morphous one will be inconvenient in every 
point. And as for the size, it is convenient to make the vessel, 
if it is a fixed one, not to exceed more than two square mettes and 
a half. If the vessel is a portable one, it is convenient to limit 
its size to one square metre ot so. If the vessel or pond is to be 
made on the ground, the height or depth of it shall be thirty 
centimetres and nearly the half of it buried in the ground. In 
order to facilitiate drainage, the base or bottom must be made 
a little sloping. An openning for drainage is to be made in the 
side little higher than the deepest part of the bottom, where the 
fishes ate to be kept until the pond is filled with new water. 
In this vessel or pond about a hundred wakin, ryukin or démékin, 
ot some fifteen ranchu or jikin, can be reared. 

Goldfish can live in any water where common fresh-watet fish 
can live. River-water, lake-water, well-water, spring-water of tain- 
water is equally good for it to live in, provided it does not contain 
acid. If the concentration of the hydrogen 1on 1s between 6.5 
and 8.5, the water is not harmful to it. But if the concentration 
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is below 5.0 ot above 9.0, the water is unfit for it to live in. 
A small quantity of salt in the water is not injutious. It be- 
comes so when the water contains more than one per cent. of 
salt. When some goldfishes ate kept as pets, it is necessary to 
change the water as occasion demands. It is not well to keep 
the water running. As it is necessary for land animals to take 
oxygen from the air, so it is necessary for goldfish to take oxygen 
from the water. The following are the quantities of oxygen to 
be consumed by a goldfish of one hundted gram in weight in 
the course of an hour and the quantities of water to be needed 
for this: 


Temperature Quantity of oxygen in Quantity of oxygen Quantity of water 


of water 1 litre of water needed _ needed 
2.0 C. O7(Ge.) ¥.0:(€.C.) o.1 (litre) 
5.0 8.9 1.8 0.2 
10.0 7-9 a7 0.5 
12.5 7°5 47-5 0.7 
15.0 7.1 5.8 0.9 
30.0 5-4 I5.0 3.1 


A goldfish finds itself in an uneasy state if the quantity of 
oxygen contained in the water in which it lives decreases to 
0.5 c.c. in one litre of the water. If the quantity of oxygen 
becomes 0.3 c.c., it will die. If it keeps its mouth close to the 
surface of the water as if to inhale the air, this shows that there 
is not enough oxygen in the water for the goldfish to live. In 
this case the fish is actually trying to inhale oxygen from the 
surface which contacts the water with the air. If, therefore, 
the fisH is left as it is, it will die from asphyxia. 

Goldfish is originally an omnivorous creature. When 
it is young, it takes animal food. As it grows, it eats both animal 
and vegetable foods. There ate two kinds of feeds for goldfish— 
natural and artificial. Natural feed is preferable when the 
fishes ate young. To grown-up fishes of high-grade breeds na- 
tural feed is generally given. An articial feed is prepared by 
mixing a few kinds of foods and this is given to promote the 
gtowth of goldfish to a considerable degree. The best feed 
fot a young goldfish is “ mijinko ” (water-fleas), which belong 
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to the minute crustacea. “‘ Mijinko” usually. grow in ponds 
and swamps. They are often nurtured in ponds. There are 
various kinds of them, the most typical of which are the long- 
spined water-flea (Daphnia palex, Daphnia longispina), the 
“tamamijinko ” (Moina macroopa), the “ kén-mijinko” (Cyclops 
serrulatus, Cyclops strenaus) and the “ kai-mijinko ” (Notodromas 
monacha). Nery minute ones of these are given to newly-hatche 
goldfishes. 

When young goldfishes grow to be two or three centimetres 
long, they want to have other kinds of goods. For that treason, 
“akako,” ‘“aka-bohfura” (red larve) or some artificial feeds 
ate given to them. These minute worms live in the soft mud 
lying in ditches or small streams. The “akako” (Tubefex, 
Branchiura, Limnodrilus) is commonly called “ ito-mimizu” 
(thread-worm), “‘botta” or “momohoh-zuki.” The “aka-boh- 
fura”’ is the larva of a mosquito. As for artificial feed, it is made 
by mixing animal and vegatable foods in proper quantities. 
The best materials ate barley, wheat, millet, Indian corn, 
buckwheat, tice, soya bean, pupz of silkworms, “ shio-mushi,” 
(Tecticeps japonicus)), “‘koto-mushi? (Amphipoda), “ami = 
(Mysis), ctabs, etc. The vegatables ate first crushed into tiny 
pieces, while the animal victuals, either raw or dried, are also 
splitted into very small bits. Vegetable and animal materials 
may be blended at the rate of 8 to 2, 7 to3,0r 6 to 4. The 
quantity of food to be taken by a goldfish for a day varies 
accotding to the temperatute of the water it lives in or the size 
of the fish. It is also necessaty to watch how the fish eats 
and regulate the quantity of food. Over-feeding is injurious 
to the health of goldfish. Therefore, cate must be taken to 
find out the actual quantity of food needed for its sustenance. 
In other words, the quantity of food must be just sufficient to 
satisfy its appetite. 

Goldfishes may succum to various diseases if they are not 
ptoperly looked after. Generally, however, they ate not su- 
septible to death. They die because they are kept in too small ves- 
sels. If too many of too big goldfishes are kept in a small vessel, 
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they will die from suffocation. They will also die if too much 
food is given or the water is changed too frequently. Because 
some parasites live on them and they suffer from some diseases 
of intestines, they ate likely to grow weak and die. This will 
often occur after the winter enclosures ate taken off. Hence, 
during this season, special cate must be taken of them so that 
their longevity will not be impaited either by intercourse 
with parasites or by sudden ailments. Greater interest in 
the culture of goldfish lies in breeding new fishes than in 
keeping them as mete pets. Goldfishes of various breeds can 
be easily produced provided superior breeds and excellent 
pedigrees ate selected and taken propet care of during the 
breeding and spawning season. 
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By KATSUJI INAHARA 


VI 


eo the Japanese people, the preservation of their State is of prime 
importance. Every action performed by them goes ultimately to 
increase the solidarity of the nation. If they are ordered to fight, 
they readily do so not to gain personal kudos, but to serve the State 
unselfishly. This aspect of the Japanese spirit has its origin in the 
remote past, when the warriors of Japan were called bushi: Out bushi 
of old times always served their masters loyally and scorned to die in 
their homes. They were happiest when they could die “‘ before the 
hotses of their masters” or ‘‘ fighting at the side of their masters.” 
In other words, they developed the spirit of remaining ever-ready to 
lay down their lives for their masters. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
we have serenly fostered a one-way spitit of service to the State based 
on loyalty. Our fighting forces carry out their assignments with 
determination and courage, because loyalty and selfless service to the 
State form their most potent weapons. The Emperor Meiji in his 
famous resctipt to the Army and Navy said that the soldiers and sailors 
of Japan “shall not be swayed by public opinion, {nor shall they 
concern themselves with politics, but with a single mind shall be true 
to their duty which is loyalty.” , 

Bushido, ot the way of the warrior, teaches us unfailing preparedness 
for death. For that reason, the uncommon custom of composing 
poems before going to meet certain death is still prevalent in our 
country. Our feudal history is replete with accounts of warriors who 
went to theit death with calmness and in a dignified manner. Many 
a soldier, before taking to the battlefield, scented their helmets, so that 
their death would not be like that of comman people, but worthy of 
the class to which they belonged. Kaghésuyé Kajiwara, (1162-1200) 
eldest son of Kaghétoki Kajiwara, who vied with Takatsuna Sasaki at 
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the Ujigawa River battle to cross the river first, hit upon the device 
of yébira-no-nmé (plum blossoms in a quiver) to prove his preparedness 
in meeting the enemy forces and probaly death. He was a retainer 
of Yoshitsuné Minamoto in the Kamakura petiod and fought under 
him with the Heiké army at Ichi-no-Tani, near Hyogo. During the 
coutse of an engagement in the Ikuta forest, which was one of 
the battles fought at Ichi-no-Tani, he inserted a plum branch in 
full bloom into his quiver and rode out to meet the enemy forces 
gallantly, thereby winning a fame as a poetic-minded wattior. 

In modern times, too, our soldiers and sailors are passionately 
fond of enjoying lyrical solitude even though they may be in the thick 
of battles. During the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, Admiral 
Rokuroh Yashito, who was commander of the cruiser Asama, on the 
eve of the decisive naval battle in the Japan sea, found the moonlit 
night so alluring that he went out on the deck and permitted himself 
the pleasure of playing shakuhachi (bamboo flute), in the handling of 
which “instrument he was an expett. Yoshi-iyé (Hachiman Taro) 
Minamoto (1041-1108), one of the most brilliant chieftains and 
strategists that the Ghénji clan produced, at the historic battle of Koro- 
mogawa is known to have challenged the enemy chief to an encounter 
by composing a poem and have received a reply likewise in poetry. 
Yoshi-iyé, together with his father, subdued Sadatoh Abé, the rebel 
head of the Mutsu insurrection, in the Yeisho era. He also brought 
into submission Iyé-hita Kiyohara and Ma-hira Kiyohara, who were 
holding out in Dewa Province. All these incidents of history show that 
composure of mind nurtured under a poetic impulse has been the 
notable characteristic of Japanese knighthood. 

In our language there ate three phrases which are respectively 
expressive of certainty of death, resolution to die and facing death. 
They have been in currency since the feudal period. The combined 
meaning of them is that we take scanty note of life and death when we 
are fighting for the success of our cause. Nobunaga Oda, lord of 
Owari Province, before going to meet the enemy forces, far superior 

in number, under the charge of Yoshimoto Imagawa of Suruga, Toh- 
toh-mi and Mikawa Provinces, at the battle of Oké-hazama in the third 
yeat of Yeiroku (1560), manifested complete calmness of mind by 
performing a dancing act—wfai—from an ancient play. The act was 
“* Atsumori,” in which there was a phrase indicating oneness of life and 
death. Fortified by the spirit underlying this phrase, he charged into 
the enemy positions and earned a decisive victory. ‘Thereafter, when- 
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evet Nobunaga started on a military adventure, he used to sing this 
partticular phrase to the accompaniment of fsuzami, a small drum. 
Our spirit of doing a thing in an inspired way, disregarding the 
question of life and death, finds a ready example in the battle which 
sealed the fate of the Heiké clan. At the battle off Yashima in Sanuki 
Provirice, the Ghénji army under the leadership of Yoshitsuné Minamoto 
caused the disappearance of Heiké supremacy. In the course of that 
battle, a court lady, holding a bamboo pole on the top of which was 
fixed an open fan showing an insignia of the blazing sun, was sent out 
of the Heiké battle line on a boat to the surf-soaked open sea. Yoshi- 
tsuné considered this act a challenge to his honour, and so he ordered 
Nasu-no-Yoichi, one of his retainers and a noted sharp-shooting bow- 
man, to pierce the target. The shooting at the fan became the most 
important feature of the battle at that time. Nasu-no- Yoichi, knowing 
this, staked his military honour and life and succeeded in sending an at- 
row tight at the rivet of the fan. Not only this accurate marksmanship 
was applauded by the Ghénji soldiery, but also by the Heiké warriors. 
The spirit of loyalty shown by Masashighé Kusunoki (1294- 
1338), who in fulfilment of the command of the Emperor Godaigo 
laid down his life for the Imperial cause, is fittingly expressive of our 
tennoctatic mentality. At first, Masashighé succeeded in holding 
out against the overwhelming forces of Takauji Ashikaga ; but in 1336 
he found that his last days had at last come. In that year Takauji 
amassed a formidable army in Kyushu and matched toward Kyoto, 
then the capital of our country. Masashighé, on his way to meet the 
Takauji forces at the Minatogawa, stopped at Sakurai village in Osaka 
Prefecture and from there he sent his eldest son Masatsuta back home 
in Kawachi, after giving him full instructions as to how he should 
carry on with the Imperial cause after his death. Then Masashighe and 
his younger brother Masasuyé together with Yoshisada Nitta, another 
atdent loyalist, fought bravely against the Takauji forces and when 
all hope was gone, he and his younger brother sat face to face and 
stabbed each other to death. Masasuyé before dying swore that he 
would be born seven times to avenge the wrongs done to the Throne. 
After the glorious end of Masashighé, Masatsura Kusunoki (1326- 
1348) took up the loyalist cause and fought his last battle against 
Takauji Ashikaga at Shijoh-no-Nawaté in Kawachi Province. Before 
going to lay down his life in the battle, he wrote down the following 
poem and the names of his principal retainers on a wall of the Nyoi- 


rindo Temple: 
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Kayéraji to 

Kanété omoyéba axusa-yumi 

Nakikazu ni ira 

Na-o zo todomuru. 

Tand my retainers never expect 

To return home alive ; 

So we ate penning our names, 

Which will not reappear in this world. 

Besides the Kusunoki family, many other warrior families rendered 
selfless service to the cause ofthe Throne. The part played by Ujiharu 
Kéhi, a loyal chief priest of the Kéhi Shrine, is especially noteworthy. 
He had built a castle at Sutuga, where Princes Tsunénaga (1325-1338) 
and Takanaga (1311-1337), sons of the Emperor Godaigo, together 
with Yoshisada Nitta repaited to promote the loyalist cause. But 
very soon Sadamuné Ogasawara attacked the castle and was repelled. 
He again infested the castle which finally fell and Prince Takanaga 
and Kéhi killed themselves. During the Aizu battle in 1868, the Aizu 
clan formed a fighting group called ‘‘Byakko-tai”? (White Tiger 
Company), and it was composed of young men between sixteen and 
seventeen yeats of age. Siding with the Tokugawa Shogun, the 
Aizu clan and the Byakko-tai fought bravely, but they were defeated. 
The membets of the Byakko-tai gallantly resisted at the present site 
of Uyéno Park in Tokyo until their number was reduced to only 
twenty. These twenty youths went home and, seeing the Aizu castle 
ablaze, followed their lord to death at Mount Iimori. Premier 
Mussolini in order to immortalize their heroism presented 2 comme- 
moration pillar in 1928, which now stands at Mount Iimori. 

When a British merchant ship in 1808 forced her way into Nagasaki 
disregarding the ban of the Shogunate, Yasuhidé Matsudaira, who 
was then magistrate of that port town, tried to muster sufficient force to 
drive back the vessel. Being unable to achieve his objective, he atoned 
his failure by disembowelment. Masahidé Hiraté (1492-1552), who was 
chief retainer and tutor of Nobunaga Oda, taking responsibility of the 
eccentricity of Nobunaga, which developed after the death of the young 
lord’s father, committed suicide. Nobunaga mourned the tragic 
end of his retainer and tutor deeply and erected the Seishuji (Chinese 
pronunciation of Masahidé) Temple in his memory. After the sad 
end of his tutor, he became quite a different man and finally gained 
fame as the initiator of centralized feudalism in our country. From 
these examples of fealty one can easily understand why loyalty is the 
kernel of the Japanese spirit. 
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There ate many instances in our history which reveal that the 
spirit of facing certain death in order to live up to a cherished cause has 
been an essential attribute of our people. When the Manchu Tartars 
beseiged the base in Foochow, the Japanese mother of Cheng Cheng- 
kung, more famous as Kuo Sing-yeh, seeing that his son was preparing 
to sutrender himself, committed suicide by throwing herself from the 
castle tower into the river below. This noble action of the mother 
roused the fighting spirit of the son to such an extent that he won a 
convincing success. Monzayémon Chikamatsu has dramatized this 
episode. In his drama Kuo Sing-yeh appears under the name of 
Watoh-nai, the son of a loyal subject of the defunct Ming Dynasty 
of China, whose mother was the daughter of one Tagawa of Hirado in 
Hizén Province. Watoh-nai vows to restore the Ming Dynasty by 
destroying the Ching rule of the Manchus and approaches the then 
Japanese administration for help, but receives an unfavourable answer, 
He then goes to Formosa to stit up the cause of Ming resotration. 
According to Chikamatsu’s drama, he succeeds in resotring the Ming 
rule with the help of Kan Hui, husband of Chin Siang, his sistet-in- 
law. ‘This, however, as well is known, is not a fact; it is an imaginative 
creation of Chikamatsu to introduce a dramatic climax. 

Tada-oki Hosokawa (1563-1645), who tose to become a famous 
general during the age of civil war, began his career as a retainer of 
Nobunaga Oda and the lord of Miyazu in Tango Province. He 
matried the third daughter of Mitsuhidé Akéchi (1563-1600). When 
Mitsuhidé assassinated Nobunaga, he divorced his wife and sided 
with Hidéyoshi Toyotomi. The latter avenged the untimely end of 
his master by causing Mitsuhidé to die. Later Tada-oki became a 
retainer of lyéyasu Tokugawa, who brought about a reconciliation 
between him and his wife. After that, at the time of the fall of the 
Fushimi castle of ‘T'ada-oki, his wife took her own life rather than to 
live and suffer humiliation. Yodo-ghimi (1573-1615); concubine of 
Hidéyoshi Toyotomi and mother of Hidéyori, second Toyotomi 
Shogun, after the death of Hidéyoshi continued to further the cause 
of the Toyotomi group against the Tokugawas. It is generally said that 
her instrumentality resulted in two battles being fought between 
either party, one in 1614 and the other in 1615. In the latter battle 
the Osaka castle, stronghold of the Toyotomi remnants, fell into the 
hands of the Tokugawas and Yodo-ghimi and many of her maids stabbed 


themselves to death. 


Takamori Saigo, one of the stalwarts of the Meiji Restoration, 
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while he was fighting for the loyalist cause, at one time found himself 
almost defeated. He and his supporters withdrew to Mount Shiroyama 
and there in the face of acute crisis he remained engaged in playing go all 
through the time of fighting, because he knew that he and his followers 
must eventually offer their lives to remain true to their cause. On 
hearing the demise of the Emperor Meiji, General Marésuké Noghi and 
his wife killed themselves to follw the departed ruler in the life beyond. 
Commander Takéo Hitosé (1868-1904), who was given the command 

of the torpedo-boat Asahi on the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, 

unsuccessfully tried to blockade Port Arthur. He was finally given the 

command of the Fukui Maru to accomplish the task. Braving a wither- 

ing fire, he managed to bring his vessel to the mouth of the port, when 

she was fatally hit by a Russian torpedo. He immediately ordered his 

ctew to take to lifeboats. Not finding Warrant Officer Magoshichi 

Sughino among the crew, he began to search for him, though the 

ship was sinking fast. Just before the Fukui Maru went down, he 

gave up his search and boarded a lifeboat only to be riddled by Russian 

bullets. On assuming the command of the ill-fated Fukui Mara, he 

composed a Chinese poem to the following effect : 


J will serve the State 

By being born seven times ; 
Death is nothing to me: 
Only I wish, I shall succeed, 
So I go aboard smilingly. 


Captain Tsutomu Sakuma (1879-1909), who was awarded the 
Order of the Golden Kite in recognition of his services during the Russo- 
Japanese War, died a premature death in 1909 off Shin-minato when the 
submarine he was manceuvring submerged never to float again. While 
the crew waited for their end, Captain Sakuma set down a minute-to- 
minute account of the situation as he observed, so that the Navy might 
profit from his experience. He carefully entered into his notebook 
the cause of the calamity, what he had done and the future of submarines, 
testifying to the fact that even facing death he remained true to his 
duty. In the Shanghai campaign of 1933, Major Kuga, who was 
in charge of an Army unit duting the fierce battle of Miaohangchen, 
was taken prisoner while he lay unconscious from a bullet wound. 
When he was able to return to his post, he wrote a full account of the 
meritorious services rendered py his officers and men. After that, 
he proceeded to the former battleground and put an end to his life to 
atone the disgrace of being taken prisoner. We have in us this spirit 
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of embracing death, for we have been spiritually trained to uphold 
our honour even at the last moment by committing séppwku—disem- 
bowelment—a training which is founded on the ethics of bushido. 
Bushido exhotts one to honour atms and remain pure in spirit 
and mind. Our word shohbu (honour of arms) in no way signifies a 
warlike attitude on our part. The Japanese spirit of honouring arms 
and of meeting certain death have been to a large extent mistaken by 
the average Western people as warlike traits of our character. But it 
must be pointed out that we regard arms as a force to guard morality 
and not to kill people unnecessarily. Therefore, our arms represent 
a force that extirpates whatever lies in the straight path of morality So as 
to lead man to the goal of virtue. Arms are wielded not with the object 
of destroying men, but with the object of assisting them to follow the 
“way of life.” Such being the object of arms, the basic idea of out 
att of wat is to win a victory without resorting to fighting—an idea 
which explains the development of judob (way of self-defence). Even 
when fighting is resorted to as the only pis aller this lofty ideal remains 
as out vernumftsidee. 
Gallantry has always been honoured in Japan. But the tribute 
paid to gallantry has never taken on the character of worship of might ‘ 
it has been invariably associated with the nature of the contributions 
made by a military man of high courage. The ideal of our seape 
training is to inculcate in the minds of our soldiers a deep sense © 
benevolence, wisdom, courage and loyalty. In the past, warriors, how- 
ever brave they might be, were held in contempt if they were not profici- 
ent in letters, or if theit hearts wete closed to sentiments of humanity. 
It is not without reason that many Japanese warriors of historic fame 
ate known to have been excellent poets. Sanétomo Minamoto G Ce 
1219), thitd Kamakura Shogun and a loyalist, was a waka poet O is 
metit. His work Kinkaisuh (Collection of Poems) tanks among the 
best classical volumes of poetry. He was assassinated at the Hachiman 
Shtine of Kamakura in 1219 by Priest Kugyo. Likewise, es 
Miyamoto, who flourished in the Ténsho eta (357, ee) sar ant 
the style of two-sword fencing called ‘‘ nitoh-ryu, has left beh m 
inti Iue. In the course of his life as a 
paintings of par excellence va : sae ee 
samurai, he took patt in sixty sword matches and was 
Sere eatly fedual times, Zen Buddhism exercised a soa een 
influence on the minds of our wattiors to make them ied Sa 
path of truth without losing themselves in detailed arguments. € 
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word zen derived from the Sanskrit word dhyana means meditation. 
Zen Buddhism, therefore, tries to perceive truth through meditation, 
without laying any emphasis on reasoning of catechizing. In China, 
it came into vogue in the Sung Dynasty and was introduced into 
Japan in the reign of the Emperor Kohtoku (1305-1314). Its simple, 
practical conceptions suited the psychology of our warriors, and so it 
attained its zenith in the Kamakura period. Tokiyori Hohjoh (1227- 
1263), who succeeded Tsunétoki Hohjoh as regent and later made 
over the office to his son Tokimuné, led a very simple life and 
encouraged bushido and learning. He was a model statesman 
who meted out justice by adhering to truth. Kamakura Regent 
Tokimuné Hohjoh (1251-1284) was extremely devoted to Zen 
Buddhism, and mastered its conceptology under priest Tse Yuan 
of the Sung Dynasty, whom he had especially invited to this 
country from China. During Tokimuné’s time, Kupilich, King 
of .the Mongols, sent emissaries twice, one in 1268 and again 
in 1271, with notes demanding the establishment of Japanese- 
Mongol relations. On both occasions Tokimuné caused the 
notes brought by them to be returned and proceeded to take 
ptecautions against a Mongol invasion, which came in 1274. Because 
he was fully prepared, he promptly repulsed the invading forces. Again 
in 1281, when the Yuan Mongol invasion occurted, it met with a similar 
fate. The first Mongol invasion was staged by an army of 33,000 
strong supported by 900 wat vessels. In the second Mongol invasion, 
250,000 effectives and 4,400 vessels were used. 
Mochisuké (Dohkan) Ohta (1432-1486), watrior and statesman, 
who built the Yédo castle in 1558, which later became the residence 
of the Tokugawa Shoguns and is now the Imperial palace, was a com- 
poser of poems of no mean calibre. Takétoki Kikuchi (1292-1333), 
who lies enshrined at the Kikuchi Shrine in Kumamoto Prefecture, was 
a true loyalist. When the Emperor Godaigo escaped from Oki Island, 
where he was exiled and reached Mount Funa-no-yéin Hohki Province, 
Takétoki sent messengers to him and vowed loyalty. At the same time, he 
intimated to the Emperor the movements of the loyal armies in Kyushu. 
He died on the battlefield fighting the forces of Hidétoki Hohjoh. After 
his death, his sons took up his cause. Yoshikiyo Murakami, on being 
defeated by Shinghén Takéda (1521-1573) of Kai Province, asked Kén- 
shin Uyésughi (15 30-1578) of Yéchigo Province for help, and as a con- 
sequence, wat broke out between Shinghén and Kénshin. As Shin- 
ghén entrenched his position in a mountainous country, Ujizané 
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Imagawa of Sutuga Province and Ujiyasu Hohjoh of Odawara, both 
his rivals, prohibited the sending of salt to him, Kénshin, consider- 
ing this a cowardly act beneath the dignity of a warrior, opened a 
way to supply his adversary with salt at the price then prevailing. 
When Shinghén died, Kénshin deeply mourned his loss. Shinghén 
was not only a warrior and statesman, but also a scholat particularly 
well versed in economic and financial matters. 

Takauji Ashikaga (1305-1358), before he established the Ashikaga 
Shogunate, loyally served the army of the Emperor Godaigo. Later 
on, he left the Imperial army to realize his ambition of becoming Shogun. 
He was a shrewd administrator, as well as a good scholar. lyéyasu 
Tokugawa (1542-1616), who put an end to the long perior of civil 
sttife and perfected the foundation of centralized feudalism in the count- 
ry left unfinished by Nobunga Oda and Hidéyoshi Toyotomi, was a 
high-ranking statesman and a lover of art, literature and sports. Ki- 
yomasa Kato (1559-1611), retainer of Hidéyoshi, who achieved fame for 
his accomplishments in 1592—the first yeat of the Korean expedition,— 
was not only a genius in statecraft, but also was talented enough to put 
into actual practice the concepts of Confucius as embodied in his Avalects. 
On his military standard, he had insctibed in words the prayer of the 
Nichtén sect of Buddhism founded by Abbot Nichirén (1222-1 282) to 
typify his devoutness. From the afore-mentioned references to some 
of our historical figures, one can clearly distinguish that proficiency in 
att, literature and moral teachings was regatded as an essential require- 
ment to become a true watrior. 

In Japan, the practice of admiring one’s enemy is cherished as an 
ideal. Masashighé Kusunoki had a monument erected in honour of 
those enemy troops who had died in attacking his castle. On his banner 
was displayed a fout-fold Zen conception which indicated that “‘ wrong 
cannot get the better of reason ; nor feason can overcome law ; nor law 
can ovetcome power ; nor power can overcome heaven.” Yoshihiro 
Shimazu (1535-1619), who joined the side of Hidéyoshi Toyotomi at 
the battle of Sékigahara and fought brilliantly during the Korean 
expedition of Hidéyoshi, es pecially at Shinsin in 1598, 1n a bitter engage- 
ment with the Chinese forces, mote than a hundred thousand strong, 
led by I Yuan, defeated them in September of that year and on his 
return home the following year, he had a tombstone made “‘for the 
spirits of both our and enemy wartdead ” on Mount Koh-ya. 

When the Heiké (Taita) forces lost the battle at Ichi-no-Tani 
(1184), neat Kobe, and retreated in boats, Atsumori Taira, a sixteen- 
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yeat old member of a “pranch family of the Taira clan, was 
left behind. Naozané Kumagai, a general of the Ghénji army, 
captured him and, finding him as young as his own son, took 
compassion for him and told him to flee. Atsumori, however, 
declined to avail himself of the advantage, because he believed 
that such a step would cast aspersion on the motal dignity of a watrior. 
Naozané then reluctantly beheaded him and later entered the prisetly 
order under Abbot Ghénku (Hoh-nén), thinking the world too full of 
sad things. Subsequently, at Kurotani, Kyoto, a monument was built 
to pacify the spirits of both Atsumori and Naozane. At the Takiguchi 
Temple of Saga, Kyoto, there stands a monument in memory of 
the Ghénji and Heiké clans. It has prayer tablets which remind the 
human beings that those who in their lifetime have to wage war with 
others due to a predetermined order of causation may compose all their 
differences in the life beyond the grave, forgiving and forgetting what 
has been committed in the earthly life, during which people ert so often. 
It is more than apparent that we have in us a deep sense of human- 
ity which urges us to take a humane view of all situations. In the 
compounds of the Daiunji Temple at Shibuya, Tokyo, a pair of monu- 
ments stand, one dedicated to the soldiers of the Japanese Army who 
were killed in the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5 and the other to the 
wardead of the Chinese Army. In the far-off island of Oki, there is a 
tomb for Russian soldiers as one of the permanent remains of the historic 
naval battle fought in the Japan Sea during the Russo-Japanese 
War. At Port Arthur there eixsts 2 monument dedicated to the Russian 
officers and men lost in the battle of Port Arthur. Following the outbreak 
of the China affair in July, 1937, many Chinese officers and men, who 
have died gallantly after putting up brave resistances, have been duly 
honoured by the Japanese armed forces. They have erected graves 
which have posts bearing such honourable recognition as “for brave 
soldiers of China.” In the current Pacific war, too, the Japanese forces 
have already put up a number of monuments in different occupied areas 
in memmory of the enemy wardead. 
When Mitsuhidé Akéchi resolved to assassinate Nobunaga 
Oda, his young brother Mitsuharu Akéchi at first tried to dissuade 
him from carrying out his resolve; but finding him firm, he will- 
ingly supported his brother. After the assassination of Nobunaga 
(1582), it was Mitsuharu who concealed the head of the murdered 
lord and had it coutteously buried. Then following the defeat of 
Mitsuhidé at the hands of Hidéyoshi, Mitsuharu took refuge in the 
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Sakamoto castle and killed himself 'the moment it was surrounded by 
the Hidéyoshi forces. But before he did so, he remembered that in 
his art collection he had objects of art too precious to be destroyed 
with him, and so he turned them over to the commander of the 
besieging army for safe custody. 

In Japan, there is an old proverb which runs: ‘‘ The huntsman 
does not kill the bird which has flown into his bosom.” The sentiment 
conveyed in it is accurately expressive of our human feeling. The 
death of Hidéyoshi Toyotomi in 1597 ushered in a period of civil 
strife, shattering the semblance of peace which had lasted for a quarter 
of a century. The country became divided in two factions, one sup- 
potting the Toyotomi family and the other championing the cause of 
Iyéyasu Tokugawa. Mitsunari Ishida, the virtual leader of the remnant 
Toyotomi forces at Osaka, recognizing the situation as extremely 
disturbing, set out to return to his home castle at Sawayama. On his 
way home, he found it too perilous to continue the journey ; so he 
there and then alone marched to the camp of Iyéyasu and appealed to 
him for assistance. Iyéyasu, manifesting the true samurai spirit, ordered 
his second son to escort Mitsunari safe to his home. Mitsunari, on 
his part, by throwing himself on the generoisty of his rival in the mo- 
moment of pressing danger, chose the only way of finding safety by 
risking his life. 

It is not uncommon in Japan to risk one’s life. Bushido teaches 
one to follow this course. The highest order of Japanese swords- 
manship is believed to “‘let the enemy cut your skin, while you cut 
his flesh and let him cut yout flesh, while you cut his bones.” Be- 
cause the Japanese soldiers take this great tisk, they unsheath their 
swotds being confident of success. In 1626, Yahei Hamada, captain 
of a Nagasaki merchant vessel, went to Formosa to buy trade goods, 
but the Dutch Governor-General, De Witt, put obstacles in the path 
of his business enterprise and caused him to retum to Nagasaki the 
following yeat. In 1628 Yahei again went to Formosa at the head of 
an armed ctew of 470. The then Dutch Governor-General Pieter 
Nuyts prohibited their landing and Yahei and two or three of his fol- 
lowets, who went to represent theit case to the governor-general, wete 
taken into custody. Under the pretence of asking permission to return, 
Yahei sought an audience with the governor-general in his castle of 
Zelandia, or Anping. The moment he, accompanied by a few of his 
men, was brought before the governor-general, he held him captive 
at the point of a sword and dictated his terms of settlement, even 
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causing the govetnor-general to sutrender his son Lautenz and three 
others as hostages. Moreover, on atriving home, he found a Dutch 
vessel at Hitado Harbour and confiscated it. For his gallant stand, he 
was given the name of Jaffioyédonno by the Ducth people of Formosa. 
Yahei could never have performed such a risky action had he feared 
to give up his life. 

It is highly noteworthy that our sense of humanity, going a step 

further, embraces the animal kingdom. At Reizan, Kyoto, a tomb- 
stone stands in memory of the horses which were killed on the battlefield. 
At the Gyokusénji Temple of Shimoda, Izu, there is a slab of stone 
dedicated to the tutelary diety of cattle to signify human sympathy for 
the animals which were slaughtered to meet the flesh requitement of 
the table of Townsend Harris, the first American Consul to Japan, 
who stayed there until he removed his tesidence to Tokyo. At a 
Buddhist monastery called Myokanji in the village of Mitsuminato, 
close to the town of Nanao in Noto Province, there remains a modest 
eatth mound. The touching local story is that a farmer on knowing 
that the cow he had sold had been slaughtered to supply meat to a 
Britisher named Osborne made this mound as a mark of his penitence. 
The Britisher, when he came to know of the sorrow of the farmer, 
was kind enough to send some consolation money. When the Olympic 
Games were held at Los Angeles in 1932, Commander Yuasa of the 
Japanese Army, taking part in the cross-country horse tace, led all the 
contestants from the start. Butas he came to the last stretch, he found 
his horse so wotn out that out of kindness for his animal he gave up 
the race almost within sight of the goal. Today, on the same spot 4 
monument stands bearing the mark of American tribute to the Japanese 
officer. Curiously enough, it is located in that part of Los Angeles 
which has always been unsympathetic to Japan. 

The instinct of human affection has so permeated out life that we 
often feel affected at the sight of stray incidents of sorrowful nature. 
If one drops dead on the road, we hold a mass for the repose of his 
soul. If one is drowned, a similar mass is held by those who come 
upon his remains by accident or otherwise. Even for old pieces of 
paper, once used for writing or other purposes, modest last-resting 
places are given. Compassion for earthworms accidently killed by 
farmers’ ploughshares is shown by holding an annual religious rite. For 
the silk cocoons sacrificed to obtain silk thread, a similar service is held 
at the Shinto shrine of Kishima Jinja in Kyoto. In olden times, compas- 
sion used to be shown for condemned criminals. A Buddhist temple 
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named Shofukuji, or Gokumon Déra, in the north suburbs of Kyoto 
stands dedicated to the end of providing the way to eternal peace 
for the spirits of those who had been hung or otherwise punished 
capitally. In another Buddhist temple in Kyoto a special public func- 
tion is annually held to appease the unfortunate spirits of the executed 
criminals. 
VII 

Intuitive perception has played and is playing a constructive role 
in the progress of Japanese civilization. Therefore, our civiliza- 
tion in a way can be called a culture of intuition. Our intuitive power 
penetrates the soul of an object surmounting the barriers of arguments 
and tatiocinations. Its successful effects are eloquently prominent in 
out literature, in haiku and long poetry, in poetry of Chinese style, in 
northern and southern schools of painting, in haiga, ot painting closely 
allied with Jaiku in spirit and in modes of expression, and in drama, 
especially in ah play. The force of intuition is also brightly exposed 
in gardening, in calligraphy and in tea ceremony. One can visualize 
the vastness of the Japanese spirit provided he can correctly fathom 
the depth of our intuitive thought. By that way alone, he can appreciate 
our culture and civilization in theit tight milieu and prevent himself 
from being lost in a sea of dogmatic interpretations. 

When Othello was about to kill Desdemona, Shakespeare put 
in his mouth the following words : 


The same sentiment in a pregnant form is exptessed by Sohséki 
Natsumé in the subjoined haiku: 
Shiragiku ni 
Shibashi tayutoh 
Hasami kana. 
Before the white chrysanthemum 
A moment yet— 
Falter the scissors. 

In Europe, the stage dancing of “* Dying Swan i is extremely 
popular. In Japan, the kabuki dancing of “ Saghi Musume (Heron 
Girl) derived from “ Saghi”’ in nob play is a great favourite. A young 
girl, in a white kimono with a black satin sash and wearing 4 white 
headgear and holding an umbrella in one hand, goes dancing in snow 
to express the pangs of untequited love. The difference between these 
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two stage productions is closely akin to that between the above-quoted 
lines of Shakespeare and the haiku of Sohséki. The lines of Shakespeare 
and the performance of the dancing of ‘‘ Dying Swan” depict the 
relative mental emotions in an elaborate, yet accurate, manner. The 
haiku of Sohséki and the kabuki dancing of “* Saghi Musumé ’’introduce 
equally convincing presentations, but in an elliptical way. Herein 
is tevealed the contrast between the Occidental mentality and the men- 
tality of Japan. 

The Japanese artists in painting landscapes or waterscapes tty to 
catch the spirit of mountains or of rivers. Consequently, their works 
ate not vivid depictions or reproductions of objects of Nature in colour 
and in form; they are symptomatic of their spirit which attempts to 
commune with the spirits of the objects painted. This is the reason 
why Japanese pictures disclose more spititual beauty rather than for- 
mative estheticism. If any artist paints Mount Fuji by strictly adhering 
to its outward form, his picture will no doubt be an accurate repoduc- 
tion of the physical nature of that mountain, but it will not appeal to 
us, because it will not be able to expose the spirit of Mount Fuji 
as understood by us. In our painting, the spirit eye is more important 
than the formative esthetic eye. Our unsophisticated admiration for 
Mount Fuji and cherry blossoms can well be appreciated from this old 
saying: “‘ What can never be pictured better than they really are, 
ate Mount Fuji and cherry blossoms.” 

It is not seldom said that Western music, because of its symphonic 
vatiety and complexity, is superior to Japanese music which is simple. 
The one-sidedness of this way of thinking becomes self-evident when 
one takes note of the difference in mentality of Japan and that of the West. 
Hither music has its own characteristics which make it superior in its own 
sphere. The object of our indigenous music is to follow the tunes of 
Natute ; so we try to absorb in our music such things as the sound 
of a breeze passing through pine trees ; surfs breaking on the beach; 
the subdued siss of a soft spring rain ; chirping of insects and birds; 
the sounds of water-falls and mountain streams ; and many other lyrical 
aspects of Nature. Our Rofo (zither), biwa (lute), shakuhachi (bamboo 
flute) and drum no doubt produce a simple, melodious music ; nevet- 
theless, that music has a soul-stirring capacity which conforms to our 
mentality of simple elegance in life and in art. 

_ The Imperial Court has its own music in the form of gagaku and 
imayo, the last-named being a kind of religious chanting, which became 
gteatly popular toward the close of the Heian period and afterwards 
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began to decline until in the Meiji era steps were taken to presetve it. 
The Shinto shrines follow their tradition of music, among others, in 
saibara and kagura. ‘The former was originally a popular song which 
was tefined in the early Heian period and sung in a festival of court 
nobles. It is still being preserved at court. The latter is a kind of 
ancient singing and dancing performed with bells and fans in front of a 
Shinto shrine mostly by men and ocassionally by girls under sixteen. 
As tegards its origin, the popular belief is that it is connected with 
that heavenly song-dance which Uzumé-no-Mikoto sang and danced 
before the cave where the Sun Goddess had hidden herself in anger 
and charmed her to reappear smilingly. Included in the variety of 
music employed on sacred occasions, we have special tunes for 
wood-cutters and sawyets who cut and saw timber planks required to 
build temple structures and for rice-planters who cultivate rice to be 
offered to Shinto shrines. 

For the purpose of chanting Buddhist sutras, the specified musical 
notes of go-yeika and wasan ate needed. The former is sung by pilgrims 
and dates back to the Muromachi period. The best-known form of 
go-yeika is the one which is chanted by pilgrims going round the *¢ thirty- 
three sacred places of the west,” this being connected with the tour of 
religious propagation undertaken by Priest Koh-boh. At present, the 
tune of go-yeika has been greatly affected by the notes of folksongs. 
The latter is a kind of psalm-chanting in praise of the Lord Buddha’s 
virtues and the noble deeds of famous Buddhist priests. It came to 
be introduced in the pre-Nata period and was perfected in the Heian 
age. Later on, it suffered from decay, but came to be revived in the 
Meiji era. ; 

Vocal rendering of noh librettoes and playing of shakashachi are 
popular among the upper bracket of the society. In the varieties 
of music common among women are tokimaxy and naga-uta, which 
até song recitals. Tokimazu belongs to a branch of johruri music associat- 
ed with bunraku (puppet) show. It was cteated by Mojidayu Toki- 
wazu (1709-1781) and is recited in a musical form at, theatrical perfor- 
mances. Naga-uta, literally long chanting, 1s derived from kabuki 
music and is sung to the accompaniment of samistn (a three-stringed 
guitar-like instrument) during the course of a dance. Favourite among 
the general populace are ghidayn-bushi, shinnai-bushi and naniwa-bushi. As 
a johruri music, the first one, the crea of Ghidayu Takemoto ies 
1714), is recited to the accompaniment of samistn in eer pass wi 
the movements of a puppet, thereby giving expressions an sentiments 
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to such movements. The second one, which also belongs to johruri 
school, is the product of Shiannai Tsuruga (1714-1774) and it was 
originally known as wakasa-bushi. Jt became a tage in the Yédo 
period and is still enjoying popularity. It hasa sentimental tune which 
is captivating. The third one has a simple, straightforward tune which 
is mainly employed to recite the deeds of famous watriors. In the field 
of common music, the popular romantic songs of dodoitsu, the jazzy 


ha-uta songs and the voluptuous u/azawa samisén tausic ate worth men- 


tioning. Besides these, therearespecial songs for children and school 
and college students. 

We have a tich store of country songs which ate associated with 
the daily life of the rural people. Their tunes ate noted for their 
distinct local colour. Country songs can be heard on various Oc- 
casions as of pounding rice for making tice-cake ; planting rice seedlings ; 
harvesting tice crops ; turning hand-mills ; picking tea leaves ; gather- 
ing mulberry leaves; and handling looms. Those who work at 
saké (tice wine) breweries have theit own tunes and so also those who 
work on roads, gangways and the like. Raftsmen, miners, boatmer, 
fishermen and lumbermen, all have their distinct characteristic songs. 
During the festive season of bon, which is observed in July in memory of 
family ancestors, a patticular type of song is sung and dance pet- 
formed. Although it is said that bon dance made its first appearance 
in the Ashikaga petiod, it is nonetheless true that it has been in existence 
from earlier times, fot it is closely connected with the primitive faith. 
The professional wrestlers have their own songs called jinku. From 
this concise survey of the vatieties of our music, one will have to 
admit that the people of Japan are proverbially music-minded. | 

In the Japanese language there are words and phrases which ate 
forcefully congruous with the essential phases of the Japanese spitit. 
For example, sabi means full contentment in quietude ; wabi, full capacity 
of enjoying solitude; /ono-no awaré, depth and breadth of appreciation 
or sympathy ; and wmiyabi, elegance of mind, It is undoubtedly dif- 
ficult to convey the imports of these terms in words of another language, 
for the significance of each of them is understood by us intuitively, 
tather than syllogistically. Hence, our spirit as seen in our tea ceremony, 
incense burning, flower arrangement, calligraphy, long poetry and 
haiku is the product of that civilization which finds its idealism in 

the mind that can visualize things with intuitive knowledge and powet. 
We often speak of attaining a certain mental state by using the 
expression sammai, which is detived from the Sanskrit word samadhi. 
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By it we mean that state of mind which is most intense in concentration 
and noblest in purity of motive. One who attains this mental state, be it 
by way of poetry, painting, or religious devotion, reaches the region 
of truth in which self is forgotten. A swordsmith, who purifies 
himselt by ablution to fashion a sword with a pure spirit and undefiled 
mind, puts into that sword the whole force of his truthful spirit. A 
puppet-man who manipulates a bunraku puppet displaying its all move- 
ments and expressions in a life-like manner, does so being animated 
by a chaste spirit to reach the summit of his mental elevation. This 
trait of our spirit always enables us to accomplish a task, otherwise 
difficult to accomplish, by marshalling a force of moral and mental 
calibre. 

The Ghénii Monogatari (Tales of Ghénji), fifty-four volumes, by lady 
Murasaki is one of the representative literary works of this country 
in the Heian petiod. It describes the Heian court life in a realistic 
yet idealistic altruism. The Makura-no-Sohshi (Pillow Diary) by lady 
Seishoh-nagon records objectively the events in the Heian court and 
the emotions and the life of upper circles of that time. These two most 
famous Japanese classics can be likened in their constructional elegance 
and refinement of language to the poems of Li Po and Tu Fu and the 
prose writings of Han Yu and Liu Tsung-yuan, which illuminated 
the literary age of Tang; or to the literary wotks of the three Su’s, 
which stand out as literary landmarks of the succeeding Sung Dynasty. 
The contributions of these poets and prose writers of Japan and China 
have given East Asia a characteristic literary background which can 
stand the test of its durability and soundness against the equally hardy 
structure of Western classicism. 

Monzayémon Chikamatsu (1653-1724) is, by analogy, can be called 
the Shakespeare of Japan. His dramas ate rich in form, style and creative 
sstheticism. Each of his characters performs a distinct part to expose 
a particular side of our life and spirit. The great haiku poet Basho in 
his compositions echoes the notes of minds refined to perfection—notes 
which can be heatd only by those who have polished sensibilities. 
Gonsui, another noted haiku poet, introduces in his poems a fine touch of 
delicacy, which is perceivable by only those who ate mentally receptive 
to it. The artistic merits of Chikamatsu, Basho and Gonsui lucidly 
trace the difference between the jewels and baubles of literature. The 
following respective poems of Basho and Gonsui ate appropriate 


examples : 
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Araumi ja 

Sado ni yokotoh 
Ama-no-gawa. 

The sea is wild! 

The Milky Way extends 
Far over the Sado Isle. 


Kogarashi no 

Haté wa arikéri 

Umi no oto. 

The endless bleak wind 

Has now melted away 

Into the notes of the raging sea. 


Out artistic sensibility abundantly alludes to the fact that our culture 
is of and for the mind. This is the reason why Japanese att scorns 
artifice and honours noblity of character. Take for instance the two 
paintings, ‘‘ Four White Men >> and “* Robo,” by Kaihoku Tomomatsu 
(1533-1615), the greatest attist of the Momoyama period, whose talent 
was unteservedly admired by master painter Motonobu Kanoh. Kai- 
hoku was a painter for the Emperor Goyoh-zei. These two pictutes 
of him can be compated to Raphael’s “ School of Athens ” that can be 
seen at the Vatican. 

We have an elegant custom of burning varieties of incense. But 
the substances valued for perfume ate those the fragrance of which 
can be “heard” and not smelt. The term “hear,” paradoxical as it 
may sound, is used to express that expectant mood in which perfume 
is received as though it were a message sent out on the air from some 
unknown tegion. The same idea is stressed in the custom called 
karakun-koh, ot the att of perfuming clothes, armours and bed rooms 
with incense. ‘The only addition in this case is that the place where 
perfume is secreted is attistically concealed so as to heighten the elusive 
effect on mental sensibility. This sense of enjoying perfume has a 
special appeal which is responsive to our way of zstheticism. y 

The indoor game of chess is popular in almost all the countries 
of the world. In Japan and China, especially in the former country, £2, 
or igo, is played on a national scale. Itisa game in which white and black 
stones are used in a board cross-sectioned into 361 posts. Stones are 
alternately placed on these posts and one who occupies a larget field 
wins. It is a thrilling game, requiring great skill and thinking. It has 
many tules, checks and balances. The board is supposed to bow battle- 
field and the stones soldiers. Because of this conception, it was greatly 
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favoured by our feudal warriors, including Shoguns Nobunaga Oda, 
Hidéyoshi Toyotomi and lyéyasu Tokugawa. It reached its climax 
in the Yédo period when a Shogunal go office was established. Un- 
fortunately, its origin is lost in antiquity. The consensus of opinion 
is that it was either invented in China or in India. In our countty, 
the oldest record of the game appears in the Taihob-rei in the Emperor 
Mommw’s reign. The existing national popularity of go is a clear 
indication of our mentality of making the best of an emergency situa- 
tion. 

The system of education in Japan has changed a great deal owing 
to the adoption of diverse modes and forms of the the Western educa- 
tional system. Even then there has been no marked deterioration in 
the traditional policy of laying emphasis on the moral development of 
character through education. Therefore, we still regard education 
as an agency of character-building, unlike the Western people who view 
it as a means to acquire knowledge, being aware of its practical value 
inapplication. We still retain this orginality, because the goal of educa- 
tion has generally been to guide young minds to moral excellence 
rather than to provide them with a mete stock of workable knowledge. 
For that teason, our eduction has a moral and spiritual phase which 
prompts us to put the cause of the State above our personal interests. 

In the past, education was imparted with the object of training a 
pupil in such a manner, so that he can attain understanding through 
his own exettion. This approach to general education was but natural 
when the entite fabric of Japanese culture was based on the ideal of 
self-enlightenment by the enhancement of intuitive faculties of the 
mind. At the same time, it never neglected the development of that 
fortitude of mind by which hardship could be ovecome and privation 
endured. The young men attending a school, whether they lodged 
de it, performed every kind of menial labour, 


under its roof or lived outsi \ 
for their mastet’s household while 


from fuel-gathering to water-drawing, 
they received his tuition. aa 
Japanese education of old placed high value on shitsuké, of dis- 


cipline of conduct. The schools, run under the direction of manor 


lords in the Tokugawa petiod, conducted without exception an inde- 
Nor was this confined 


pendent course in this branch of moral training. 
to the armed gentility alone. The principle of it was thought to be as 
important for the wartior class as for all other classes of the society. 
It was strictly enforced in home life in general. The word shitsuké 
is formed by the combination of two ideographs meaning body” and 
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“beauty,” and is purely of Japanese origin. It is retained in the 
current usage, but its actual application has undergone an alteration to 
suit the needs of the times. 

Since out culture is a cultute of intuitive mind, itis natural that we 
should attempt to beautify the most minor part of an object of art. The 
joiner, in making a table or any other household article, applies the 
plane even to those parts which ate never to be shown externally. 
From the same idea, scrupulous, cate is taken to keep underwears and 
under-garments always in clean conditions. This trait of our national 
character is prominently reflected in the use for New Year decorations 
of a variety of net-fern called in Japanese urajiro (white backside) and 
in botany Gleichenia glauca, which significanctly impresses the neces- 
sity of keeping even the hidden and seamy side of things clean and 
unimpeachable. In the world of our zstheticisim attention is often 
paid to such notions of things as being “‘ free from display,” “‘ unosten- 
tatiously artistic,” ‘“ thoughtfully elegant,” “ delightfully imaginable” 
and * meditatively tasty,” which find expressions in various forms and 
devices. 

The essential difference between Japanese and Western cultures, 
the one of spirit and the other of sense, is seen in their contrasting 
characteristics. ‘The former is static and the latter is dynamic. Japan- 
ese music and dancing are presented in moments of sustained move- 
ments and have a static rythm. Western music and dancing ate dyna- 
mic and have a fast moving “empo. Japanese culture, as a matter of 
principle, follows the ideal of quietude and composure as seen in cal- 
ligrapny, tea ceremony, flower arrangement, sutta-reciting and medita- 
tive sitting. Western civilization pursues the ideal of movement as 
manifested in steam trains, steamboats, aircraft, telegraph, telephone 
and other scientific innovations. 

Observing the Japanese spirit from the culture of the country, 
one will find that it does not contain any element which incites animosi- 
ty ; on the contrary, it has many elements which go to show that its 
fundamental make-up is peaceful. But when its peace is disturbed, 
it reluctantly urges the nation to resort to necessary measures to 
restore it. In other words, we have a mind which has faith in ‘“‘repose 
in movement and movement in repose ”’—a faith which directs us to 
= ee aene in outlook and courageous to protect the integrity of 

e State. 


(To be Continued) 
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THE TOTAL POLITICS OF JAPAN 


Owing to the present emergency confronting the nation, the politi- 
cal consciousness of the genetal populace has come to play a notable 
patt. Yet it is strange that the focus of their interest in politics is 
still vague and undetermined. In former times, every three-month 
session of the Diet used to heighten their interest in politics—a tendency 
which teached its climax in the fifteenth year of the current Showa eta, 
when the nation’s concern was reflected on the movement then 
started for the creation of a new political system. Nothing has since 
so much excited the nation’s interest as this movement. The opening 
of the present session of the Diet has aroused little or no interest on 
the part of the people on account of vatious reasons. One section 
is of the opinion that it is quite out of question to expect the entire 
nation to concenttate its attention on the activities of the Diet, which 
represents only one phase of domestic politics, particularly at this 
momentous period when Japan has staked everything to realize a new 
inter-country harmony in greater East Asia. Another section argues 
that the business of the Diet is so stereotyped that it cannot possibly 
induce the masses to evince a special interest. Both views appeat{ to 
be correct to certain limits. Lay ; 

In regard to the first viewpoint, itis seen that itis entirely influenced 
by the political bias prevailing in the past emergency periods, when 
the people considered war and polities as two separate and distinct 
things, aud as a result, in time of war the mote their concern with the 
war increased, the more weakened their interest in the Diet. Now the 
Diet should no longer be treated in the same way, for under the existing 
conditions war and politics have become indissolubly interwoven. 
Tt is a fact that national politics is contributing its due share in the 
execution of the present war, and as such, it is eee ae 
people’s interest in parliamentary politics should be enhance ae 
The second viewpoint attempts to suggest that the ; Diet is require ie 
keep itself in the background during the war, so that it may not be 
in the way of the execution ofthe wat. An assumption of this nature 
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unfortunately fails to take note of the positive waritme functions of 
the Diet. It must be observed that the present wartime Diet is, in 
character, a wartime legislative and political body charged with the 
task of framing required laws and regulations, as well as of establishing 
a new centralized political force as a means to facilitate the realization 
of the objective of the total warfare. This important responsibitity 
of the Diet demands that the people should exhibit a keen interest in 
its proceedings. 

What is to be particularly pointed out at this juncture is that the 
expansion of the sphere of national politics has prompted the nation 
to think the Diet as of secondary importance. For the purpose of pto- 
secuting the total war, Japan has been obliged to organize a total State 
structure. Consequently, national politics has been teadjusted on a 
single-dimensional scale, and thus it has become total politics. This 
readjustment, which has brought about a oneness between the State 
and the society and between the Government and the parliament, has 
naturally altered the complexion of the Diet, making it a national 
service political body of the State. It can be no longer consideted 
a patliamentary organization is sepatate from the Government; it 
is, in fact, has become a patt of the Government, which is the only 
administrative machinery of the total war State. In this way, political 
liberalism has been liquidated and the parliament and the Government 
united. In view of this unity, the people, who ate solidly behind 
the wartime administration, are not showing any marked enthusiasm in 
the movement of politics of the Diet. 

The upsurgence of totalitarian politics has definitely ptoved the 
weakness and imperfection of the “‘democtatic”’ political system 
which sanctions the formation of a patty cabinet, thereby differenting 

etween government and politics. A “‘ democratic”? government, in 
the absence of a single-State politics, operates in a factional mannet 
and finds difficulty in arresting national solidarity. It is qualitatively 
and quantitatively inferior to one-way politics of a total war State. 
In Japan, total politics has been designed, not to curtail the individual 
political right, but to collectivize it so as to make it serve the best in- 
terest of the total war policy of the State. It is obvious that no nation 
can successfully conduct a long-drawn-out war, if there exists a constant 
internal political disagreement. The heard school of experience has 
taught Japan that a ‘‘ democratic” or a liberal party political system 
is incompatible with its national conception of politics, which is based 
on the principle fof “one politics for one State.” Observed from 
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this angle, it will be noticed that Japan’s present insistence on total 
polirics 1s nothing but a just attempt to restore the traditional status 
of national politics in the light of the realistic conditions. 
; The primary reason why political totalitarianism,as well as the plann- 
ingness and consistency of politics have decreased the nation’s interest 
in the Diet is that the requirements of the planningness and consistency 
of politics have markedly narrowed down the scope of the Diet’s 
potentiality to determine a course of political action to be taken by 
the Government. Furthermore, unlike in the past, the Diet now is 
not in a position to alter at will the Government’s fundamental course 
of action or policy ; it is only allowed to modify within narrow limits 
a policy decided upon by the Government. The secondary reason 
is that, as a result of the expansion of the sphere of politics, the Diet 
has ceased to be the only machinery to determine the political course 
and attitude of the nation. The transformation of Japanese politics 
into State politics has replaced the earlier liberalistic political structure 
founded on patty politics. The liberalistic jurisprudence holds that 
a will on the part of a State is expressed only in the form of a law—a 
conception which cannot be upheld by Japan at this time, when it 
is exerting its total energy to protect its tight of self-existence. 
Piecing together the relations of politics and administration in the 
libetalistic political theory and those in the liberalistic jurisprudence, 
it is concluded that politics is determined in the form of a law only 
through the sanction of parliament ; but such a conclusion was not quite 
acceptable even in the days of liberalism, though the ‘ democratic” 
conception has been maintaining this conclusion without a justifiable 
ground. Conditions have changed today, and the previous distinction 
between politics and administration has become invalidated. However, 
there ate cases in which administration dictates a course of action 
within cettain limits in full view of the fact that politics is operating 
in every section of society and in evety sphere of national activity. 
This tendency is called in Japan political adaptability. The function 
of politics from the State viewpoint was comparatively limited in this 
country in the days of liberalism, because it was 4 sphere separate 
from economy and culture, and so it was feasible for it tc give its 
directions through a single channel, that is, the Diet. Now that the 
scope of its function has increased enormously, it has become impossible 


for politics in Japan to issue its directions through one and the same 


channel, that is, the Diet This is another reason why the nation’s 
interest in the Diet has waned so much. 
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Some may suggest that a pluralization of political powers is liable 
to produce a result inconsistent with the planningness and consistency 
of politics. The writet’s submission is that the planningness and con- 
sistency of politics mean the immutability of politics, the vatious ac- 
tivities of which form an unbroken string of actions, and as such, its 
peculiar character called adaptability is in no way inconsistent with 
its planningness and consistency. Still, there is a problem in connec- 
tion with politics which cannot be clarified by this explanation alone. 
It occuts in the event when different departments of the Government, 
through lack of co-ordination, deal with the same question differently, 
often causing much inconvenience to the Government, of when the 
Diet and the Government determine different courses for the solu- 
tion of the same problem. The excuse that these different approaches 
are taken to safeguard the fundamental interest of politics cannot 
setve as a check against the possibility of a friction arising between the 
different Government departments concerned. Such a problem can 
be solved only by crystallizing the powers of politics into one solid 
entity. Being convinced of the effectiveness of this step, Japan is 
now promoting total politics. = 


ou 

A review of the movement of Japanese politics during the past 
sevetal yeats discloses that the gradual ascendancy of total politics 
and its planningness, consistency and adaptability certainly played 
important tdles in the management of State affairs, reinforcing the 
structure of the administration on the one hand and reducing the political 
strength of patty politics on the other. The bolstered administration, 
in turn, vitalized the powers of the Premier, created new departments 
and bureaus under the direct control of the Cabinet, redistributed the 
jurisdictions or competencies of the various Ministries and carried out 
needful organizational reforms. All these factors enabled the speedy 
emergence of total politics which, absorbing the political power of 
the Diet, is at present operating as the only political force in the country. 
It must be added that the present total politics of Japan is not functioning 
as a single-patty politics noticeable in a totalitarian country; it is 
functioning as a national setvice political force commensutate with 
the ideal of national unity. Therefore, Japan’s total politics is a politics 
of the entire people unaffected by any party spirit. 

In Japan, the Government and the Diet are jointly sharing the 
tesponsibilities of assisting the rule of the Throne. ‘The term “ national 
setvice Diet ” as applied to the present structure of the Diet reflects the 
demand of the times on the behaviour of the Diet. The Diet has 
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improved its behaviour considerably in compliance with the request of 
the times; it has become less liberalistic, yet it has still many defects 
which require rectification. The problem of high-power politics 
cannot be solved only by replenishing the power of the Government 
to enforce a measute. It needs the co-operation of the Diet with a 
view to making the people understand the political implications of 
such a measute through an enlightening parliamentary explanation. 
The new positive function of the Diet is, therefore, related to the 
problem of bolstering national politics. It is duty bound to co-operate 
fully with the Governmeut withont placing itself in opposition to the 
latter ; nor it can expect henceforward that it is the only place where 
all political measures are to be decided upen. This new adjustment 
of the Diet has become possible due to the growth of total politics in 
the country. In consequence, it is transmitting the will of the 
Government to the nation on the one hand and the will of the nation 
to the Government on the other. Hence, it is more than clear that 
Japan has developed total politics to prosecute the war in greater East 
‘Asia to a successfv! conclusion and not to bring about a political 
dictatorship of a few contravening the political ideal of service to the 
State, which has now become renewedly ingrained in the national mind. 
—Satoru Kuroda (The Kaizo, February, 1943)* 


OUR HOME FRONT 


Under the impact of the new tes ponsibility of the nation, numerous 
patriotic songs have become extremely popular. Among them, the 
song ‘‘ Umiyukaba” (Going overt the Sea) has a special charm and 
significance, which ate highlighted by the fact that it epitomizes the 
traditional Japanese spirit in a nobler and loftier vein. It is being sung 
by our nationals of all denominations and classes. Nothing reflects the 
ptesent psychology of our nation so vividly as this song. The people 
at home feel as though theit heatts wete swelling when they sing it 
feelingly in a chorus. ; } 

There is every reason to believe that the war in greater East Asia 


is destined to develop into a prolonged conflict. Consequently, it 1s 


of paramount importance that our home front should remain fully 
anxieties of 


ptepared to meet its tequitements, thereby relieving the aioe 
our soldiers who are fighting a liberation battle on far-flung ae S. 
Every man at home must dedicate himself to the cause of the State 


1 Satoru Kuroda is a professor at law college of Kyoto Imperial University. 
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undertaken and work performed should be for the purpose of insuring 
and conttibute his whole energy to assist in the construction of a 
greater East Asia co-prospetity sphete. From now on all enterprises 
an abundant supply of munitions, industrial products and foodstuffs. 

Last yeat’s tice crop broke all previous records undoubtedly due 
to reasons that the preceding few years saw indifferent crops, that 
there had been an accumulation of considerable amount of unexhausted 
fertilily remaining in the soil when the seedlings wete planted last 
year, and that the prevailing weather condition was exceptionally good 
for rice ctop. It will, however, be injudicious to tely solely on good 
crops of vatious cereals for the supply of foodstuffs ; we must consider 
different means to assure an adequate supply of them. Fortunately, the 
entire southern region together with a great number of islands and 
islets belonging to it have been brought under the conttol of our count- 
ry, thanks to the unspeakable efforts on the part of our armed forces. 
All the southern countries and islands represent a veritable paradise 
for foodstufis. Whether or not we can make the agricultural products 
of the south available to our nation depends on the question of ship- 
ping facilities. 

Already the Government has adopted necessary measures to in- 
crease our shipping capacity. The home front must realize the supreme 
importance of transport shipping in the current war and increase its 
tonnage to meet our needs and the needs of greater East Asia, toos 
On our patt, we must prepate ourselves to satisfy our shipping te 
quirements by utilizing the minimum tonnage possible. We must see 
to it that none of our bottoms is used unnecessarily. Therefore, it is 
essential that we must exercise the greatest possible economy in the 
consumption of foodstuffs and other materials. 

With the object of increasing the output of war supplies, we must 
enhance out industrial efficiency so as to obviate our numerical limitation 
in working population. It may be mentioned that during a competition 
for workers’ efficiency held at a certain Kyushu technical station es- 
tablished to promote superior industrial ability, the worker who won 
the first prize drove in as many as 920 rivets in four hours, breaking the 
previous record in our country of goo rivets in a day driven in by one 
person. This wonderful showing niay be partly attributed to the all- 
out efforts he made encouraged by the hope of doing credit to his fac- 
tory in the presence of Premier Hidéki Tohjo who witnessed the contest. 
What must be noted is that in the same competition there were many 
who proved themselves no better than ordinary workers, Hence, 
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the imperativeness of replenishing our industrial proficiency. 

There is every justification to suggest that, in order to perfect 
our protracted wat-ptepatedness, industrial workers and factory hands 
should be considered the bulwarks of our total war machine, and that 
they should be treated accordingly. Not very long ago, His Majesty 
the Emperor invited leading industrialists to the court and granted 
them the honour of dining with him as a token of his appreciation 
of their services to our industrial world. This encouragement given 
to out industrialists has unquestionably spurred the spirit of our 
home front to do its best in meeting the demands of wartime supplies. 

Indeed, now is the time when all our nationals from the Ministers of 
State and the presidents of the largest companies and banks down to 
the porters must place all that they have at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. It must be remembered that words of encouragements given 
to our soldiers at the front by those who are living in palatial residences, 
luxuriously fed and clothed, will only exasperate those who are defend- 
ing the country’s canse with their flesh and blood enduring all kinds of 
hardships. Far that reason, our tich people must lead a wartime life, 
sharing the difficulties and sufferings of the masses who constitute 
the vital line of our home front. It is gratifying that many of our 
wealthy people have adjusted themselves to the wartime life and are 
exerting theit best in facilitating the execution of total war policies 
of the nation. 

We must never for a moment become oblivious of the fact that 
we ate waging a gigantic war of emancipation to restore greater East 
Asia to its proper status. Our soldiers ate experiencing untold 
hardships and making heavy sactifices in maintaining the occupied 
areas and in reducing the fighting power of the Chungking forces 
and the Anglo-American command. Itis notthe time to theorize on 
our traditions ; it is the time to display the best we have in us in a 
determined way so as to march forwatd nearer to our goal of ages 
victory. Everything depends on our efforts and determination in the 
ptesent war. We who ate manning the home front must protect our 
line, and thus enable our soldiers on the war front to catry out their 
assigned tasks, being confident of continued success. F 

Shiro Hibino (The Bunghei Shunjs, February, 1943) 


RECONSTRUCTION OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 


Since the Government announced its decision to reform the educa- 


: > corps of the Army. 
1 Shiro Hibino is a novelist and a member of the reporters corp > 
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tional system last summer, the question of reconstructing the fabric of 
national education has been engaging the attention of divetse interested 
patties. Certain quarters maintain that the present educational system 
involves much waste of energy, 48 wellastime. Therefore, they argue 
that if education is rendered intensive as far as possible, with the school 
coutse shortened drastically, there will be a considerable reduction in 
the students’ school expenses and the society will be able to get capable 
young men for work soonet than now. Buta careful examination of 
the relevant factors propels one to submit that they have been ovet- 
estimating the possibilities of our schools turning out efficient youths 
within a short period. In view of the fact that our country adopted the 
ptinciple of public education following the establishment ofa modern 
national system after the Restoration, it may be said that the nation’s 
over-confidence in our educational system is tantamount to its Ovet- 
confidence in the State, and so itis up to the Government to answer 
for the circumstances which have led to the general complaint about 
out education. Decidedly, is it not right to make the school managets 
alone the target of a bitter criticism for the inefficiency of out education. 
Though this opinion is extremely coarse and utilitarian, yet it offers a 
very reasonable warning to those connected with national education. 
The proposed reduction in schoo] course has not been motivated by 
any want of confidence in school education. It has been necessitated 
by the reason that it is now desirable that school graduates should be 
sent out as early as possible to be employed on tasks of vital and urgent 
importance relative to the successful organization of the envisaged 
greater Hast Asia co-prospetity sphere. No one can possibly object 
to this good intention ; in fact, the general populace are hoping that the 
Education Ministry will enforce its reform plan very soon. 

From the standpoint of our educational policy, there ate various 
questions which require careful seruting before the school course 
can be reduced. It will not be useful to sactifice many pupils for the 
sake of sending a limited number of pupils to higher schools, especially 
at the present moment when the synthetic power of the nation must 
be greatly enlarged. Political ethics demand that readjustment and 
enforcement of an educational reform should be such as would make 
it possible for each national to perform his duty to the State at the post 
best suited to his natural acumen, thereby promoting the cause of the so- 
called bammin yokusan”’ (service to State with the united efforts of 
the entire populace). All stages of education, that is, primary, secondary 
and higher, have their respective objectives and missions, which cannot 
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be interchanged. Itis not right to ignore without a just reason primary 
and secondary educations, which are open to the masses of the nation. 
The enforcement of a political measure which tends to sacrifice many 
for the sake of a few is detrimental to the interest of political morality. 
Similarly, any educational policy which attempts to give benefit to the 
minority at the cost of the majority is highly undesirable. 

There ate some who advocate the maintenance of the s/a/us quo, 
while others hold that the higher the national education is the better 
it is in the interest of the country. There is another opinion which 
favours the spread of higher education only. For the purpose of aug- 
menting out national strength, it is essential that we must have a large 
corps of educated people intelligently distributed throughout the country. 
The present cultural level of our nation must be raised in proportion 
to the limit of our sphere of influence, so that we can discharge our 
obligations to countries which are co-operating with us ina thoroughly 
contributive manner. In order to achieve that end, it is vitally neces- 
saty that our educational system should be teconstructed making it 
possible for us to have trained young men suitable for different 
categories of work. Higher education will be necessary for those who 
ate to engage in work requiring high professional abilities or to assume 
Jeaderships of workers. It has so far been avetted by many that higher 
education is necesasty only for the training of State and social leaders, 
especially Government officials ; but this is quite a mistaken idea. 
Tf such an opinion is accepted, there will be no chance for those desiring 
to become doctors or experts in different lines to receive necessary educa- 
tion: hence, the necessity of planned education, which cae = 
educating people differently accotding to their different natural ben 
and talents. ; : 

In enforcing a planned education, propet fee aces — Baie 
to four salient points. The first point is that a plan for the m ‘a9 
tion of those who ate to take on important duties for the strengthening 

i ortance must be 
of national defence shall be formed. In this case, pees BRA 
attached to their qualitative strength rather than to a amaorl 
strength. This must be 4 basis for fs Gees eign education 
of educated people, without which the propose¢ P 


ak 4 t educa- 
tional stages shall be re-established in a mannet ee P Sie. 
tions in the country, defining theit Ses per a eat service should 
In this case, it is essential that their relations with muitary 


be intelligently regulated. The third is that the ranking and course 
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ofa school shall be determined by its prescribed objective and réle. 
It is also necessary to determine the number of schools, as well as that 
of the students to be taken in. In selecting a site for a school to be 
newly erected, it shall be sought at a place agreeable in all respects. The 
existing facilities shall be utilized as far as possible or readjusted, if 
necessaty. The fourth is that school education on commercial basis 
must be suppressed. It must be solely conducted for the purpose of 
attaining its defined objective. To this end, the improvement of the 
class-room appointments, enlargement or reconstruction of the various 
training facilities, reorganization of the curriculum, employment of 
excellent instructors and other rational measures for the management 
of schools are essential. Ofthe four points, the first three fall within 
the functions of the officials in charge of educational administration, 
while the last one depends largely on the creative talents of the 
educationists, who ought to make recommendations to the highest 
educational authorities freely on all matters. 

Of the various categories of school education in the present educa- 
tional system, secondary education is usually subjected to criticism. The 
secondary schools generally are now in awkward circumstances, chiefly 
because of the fact that young men engaged in large and small industries 
in day time are obliged to go to night schools to receive their education. 
But this is an unnecessary anxiety, for young men’s schools are a special 
organ of education organized partly with the object of raising the intel- 
lectual level of our industrial world, and partly with a view to meeting 
some urgent national needs. Looking from the principle of obligatory 
education, the secondary schools under the obligatory system form the 
most important stratum of national education. The idea underlying young 
men’s schools is to make students who have finished the basic education 
(primary school education) continue their school education at night 
while working in day time. The night school system cannot be object- 
ed, particulary in the present wartime period when school students ate 
tequired to work in indsutrial enterprises in day time to meet the indust- 
rial requirements of the war. On the other hand, it is to be noted that 
young mens’ schools are only for those students whose principal 
object is to acquire education without depending on their parents for 
their school expenses. Each pupil of a young men’s school is, there- 
fore, an industrial fighter with a book in one hand and a hammer in the 
other. 

Our “koh-toh gakko”—higher schools—tepresent a stage most 
peculiar to our educational system whose existence has long been a 
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subject of criticism in our country. This being chiefly the case with 
those higher schools which have attached to them what is called “§injoh- 
ka,” or lower course, corresponding to middle schools. It has been 
a much discussed question whether they ate to be considered as exten- 
sions of secondary schools or as preparatory schools to universities, 
The writer, for one, shares the latter view. The proposed official 
curtailment of the course of higher schools by one year (reducing the 
course to two yeats) has aroused conflicting opinions. It is certainly 
problematic whether a student under the projected scheme will be able 
to teceive a consistent advanced education through higher schools 
and universities. By way of solution it may be suggested that the pre- 
sent ‘‘ koh-toh sémmon gakko,”’ or independent colleges, which repre- 
sent the final course for a certain line of learning or art be enlarged af 
the centre of higher education, thereby decreasing the number os 
students who seek to enter universities. 


In carrying out a reconstruction of national education, emphasis 
must be placed on its enlargement and repletion at least up to secondary 
education. It is now generally held that the Government must enet- 
getically persuade the student population to receive obligatory educa- 
tion as a matter of their own duty toward the State. In fact, obligatory 
education means a duty both to the State and the nation. Herein 
lies the basic principle of public education in a “‘toh-sei_ kokka ”— 
control country—like Japan, as well as the basis of planned education. 
The so-called “educational equal opportunity *’ must now manifest its 
intrinsic value ; that is, education must be made fully available to all 
nationals who are qualified to receive it. 

In secondary education, primary importance must be attached to 
young men’s schools. The “koh-toh-ka”—higher course—of national 
schools must be made a practical preparatory course to young man's 
schools ; whereas the secondary commercial schools caus be incorpora- 
ted into them eventually. In higher education, cat ieee 
gakko,” or independent colleges, should be made the see peenien 
middle schools as theit adjuncts, and the number of pupils to be ta ‘ 
into middle schools after the inspection should be ee i the 
maximum admitting capacity of independent cam . meee 
conjunction with the present “kokumin ténsel undo as cd 
training +movement—steps should be taken to invigor oa 
education. Under the afore-mentioned planned education, 1 


be said that our country will be able to obtain tangible benefits 1n 


; at as it 
fulfilling its commitments to the southern nations. Be th 
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may, there is no doubt whatsoever that the time has come for 
reconstructing the fabric of our national education. 

At this momentous turning point in world history, when we 
have determined ourselves to establish regional harmony in greater 
East Asia, it is essential that we must enforce all measures which will 
facilitate the reconstruction of our educational fabric on a planned 
basis, thereby making our young men fit to undettake the responsibi- 
lity of maintaining durable peace and prospetity in this part of the 
world. Our method of education must henceforwatd be such as 
would enable our younger people to feel that their duty lies in pro- 
tecting the rights and interests of greater East Asia—a feeling which 
can be adequately vitalized by executing a judicious system of planned 


education. 
Minoru Tokuda (The Chuo Koron, February, 1943) 


1 Minoru Tokuda is chief of the sats . 
sae publication sec! i i 
Youngmen’s Association. tion of the National Service 
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THE COMING AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Frederick 
Wiehl. The American University Press, New York. pp. 192. 
2.00 dollars. 


Is America likely to witness a second revolution? The answer 
to this highly interesting question will be found in this book. The 
author regards the American War of Independence of 1776 as the first 
revolution and states that it broke out as a matter of inevitability, be- 
cause labourers, farmers and small merchants rebelled against the po- 
litico-economic domination of the clique of English nobles and capi- 
talists in order to assett their right of self-existence and political 
control. George Washington, in leading the revolution, demanded 
America’s right of independence to conduct its own affairs. He finally 
drew up a new American Constitution and established an independent 
government. Thus the United States of America was born. 

According to the author, America today is facing a situation 
somewhat similar to that existing before the start of the War of 
Independence. The only difference is that the United States is not 
facing now an outside domination, but an internal paramountcy of a 
plutocratic oligarchy. The nation appears to be under the pull of 


four different forces respectively commanded by labour, capital, politics 


forces come to a mutual agreement, 
onsequence taking place 
ssed. ‘The present ad- 
e out enduring satisfac- 


and administration. Unless these 
the possibility of an upheaval of fat-reaching c 


ministrative group seems to have failed to met 
tion to the opposing factions. ple base 

Of the total population of the United States, no less than 07,000; 
600 ate of German, French, Irish, Italian, Spanish, Hungarian, Finnish, 
Bulgarian and Russian origin. Tt is hardly likely that these 3 cople 
would be sincerely sympathetic to all British aspitations. ae they are 
likely to yield to the secure entrenchment of American p! senate 
which is now fast developing. Of course, it has to be acs aS 
many of these people have resign heir presen 


ed themselves to t 
but that does not mean that this vast number of people of foreign 
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extraction would forsake their right sanctioned under the Independence 
Statute of America in favour of submission to an oligarchical control, 
At any time they may create an agitation seeking to reorganize the 
political, economic and administrative structures of the nation to their 
advantage. No one can reasonably overlook this probability. 

On account of the current world-wide war, American plutoctacy 
is making common cause with British plutocracy. But a large section 
of the masses is not satisfied with the way the war policies of the Washing- 
ton Government ate being executed The dissatisfied people are 
clamouring that the United States must exercise its authority to see 
that the depressed nations really acquire liberty to control their own 
affairs If the American Government acquiescing in the propositions 
of British plutocracy desires to escape from answering the question 
of the right of self-determination to every nation, the labour popula- 
tion of the country will not only protest against such a move, but also, 
to give a concrete shape to their indignation, will attempt to overthrow 
American plutocracy. 

The author asks whether American ‘‘ democracy”? is a genuine 
one. His own answer is that the successive American Governments 
and Presidents since the formation of the United States of America 
have been serving the cause of plutoctats who ate the real masters of 
the nation. Although the War of Independence brought liberty to 
America, it failed to eradicate the superior influence of the plutocrats 
stabilized by the English nobles, and in consequence, American pluto- 

cfacy grew up which is now ruled by only sixty families This wealthy 
coterie assisted by the two great financial syndicates—the Morgan 


> 


Trust and the Dillon Leed Corporation—is mostly controlling the- 


national income and finance of the United States. 
The author assails the manipulations of American plutocracy 


on ; ; ha 
and the “big business.” He is of the opinion that they, as the chosen . 


wotshippers of Mammon, have made the dollar the real ruler of America. 
Unless their dollar supremacy is properly regulated, a time may come 
when the workers, farmers and the middle-class people may launch 
a national revolution to deplutocrize the dollat-made Government of 
the United States. He also sounds a note of watning to Britain and 
urges it to change its present policy of capitalist-imperialism which is 
being furthered by British plutocracy. In this connection, he takes 
oe 2 task for its attitude of denying the right of political freedom 


The United States, like Britain, has become a full-fledged captialist 
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country and both nations ate being governed by identical types of 
plutocracts. The British Empire exists, because British plutocracy 
is still the dominant power in Britain. American plutocracy is still 
enjoying an enviable position because of the superimposed force of 
the dollar. When the 1929 financial panic brought Britain to the verge 
of economic collapse, the plutocrats of America by stage-managing drastic 
international financial deals between 1933 and 1934 saved Britain from 
bankruptcy and made it their de facto partner. This Anglo-American 
plutocratic alliance started a starling-dollar invasion of the world, 
thereby propelling the rise of the Axis solidarity as an accomplished fact. 
The Axis-‘‘ Democracy”? war is now going on as an attempt 
td readjust the machinery of international order. After its termination, 
if the plutocratic tendencies are not adequately curbed, a world peace 
of longer duration will not be attained. Here the writer analyzes the 
Italo-German policy of cteating a new order in Europe and Japan’s 
objective of organizing a mutual prosperity sphere embarcing the 
countries of greater East Asia. He compares these two aims of 
Japan and the Italo-German nations with the aim of pan-Americanism 
of the United States and says that pan-Americanism has not yet been 
realized due to the self-centred ambition of American plutocracy. 
The author sums up his copious arguments by pointing out the 
fact that the forces of labour, capital, politics and administration have 
brought about a sharp confrontation between the working class and 
the plutocratic class—a confrontation which in the absence of a timely 
solution is liable to ignite the flame of a second revolution in the United 
States. He suggests that labour should be given tts rightful share in the 
control of the administration, and that plutocratic domination in the 
conduct of internal and external affairs s 
minimum. 
The writer, a staunch isolatio 
has handled numerous labour disputes. 
in a systematic manner to justify the teaso 
tentions ; yet many of his arguments relating to the A: a cea, 
ly Japan, seem far-fetched. On the other hand, his bold obs A. 
ae : ie i tems of America, nee 
on the political, economic and administrative sys © the Washington 
less to say, will be resented by the present leaders 0 ke : aise 
Government. The book is beyond doubt @ thought : ear i 
ctiticism of the inimical proclivities of Americ®® ee particulat- 
it can be recommended to students of international offat ae 
to those who take interest in the present and future of mene” 


hould be reduced to the 


nist, is a lawyer by ptofession and 
He has gathered his material 
aableness of each of his con- 
Axis Power, paticular- 
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Nippon TEI- YEN Sut (THE GROWTH OF JAPANESE 
GARDENING). By Tokifuyn Yokoi. The Soh-ghén-sha, Tokyo, 


Pp: 231. I.40 yen. 


That Japan admires the diverse aspects of Nature animated by a 
strong zsthetic consciousness is fully exposed in the designs and pat- 
terns ofits gardens. A cateful study of Japanese gardens and the manner 
in which they are laid out brings to light the fact that the art of garden- 
ing in this country has unique featutes expressive of its peculiar elegant 
emotions. But as architecture and gardening are inseparably connected 
with each other in Japan, most of the representative gardens are to be 
seen in the precincts of noted shrines and temples. 

The two remarkable types of Japanese formative art are the so- 
called ‘‘ shindén-zukuri”’ (sleeping-chamber) garden, which originated 
in the Heian period, and the tea-ceremony garden krown as “ sukiya.” 
The latter is still in evidence in the country, though it has undergone 
many changes owing to periodic social adjustments. It is true that, 
with Japan’s acknowledgment of international intercourse in the Meiji 
eta, Japanese gardening, in view of the influence of Western architec- 
ture, became Westernized to a great extent; yet the traditional forms 
of Japanese gardening remain comparatively unaltered. For ex- 
ample, the “‘ sukiya”’ style, the national fondness and enthusiasm for 
which have not suffeted any sttiking setback. 

The book under review makes a chronological survey of the 
development of gardening in Japan from the founding of the Japanese 
Empire to the modern age. It classifies the entire evolution of garden- 
ing into five sections. The first covers the period from the reign of 
the first Emperor Jimmu to the Nara age, the second from the time of 
the Emperor Kammu to the close of the Kamakura period, the third 
deals with gardening during the Ashikaga Shogunal time, the fourth 
refers to gardening as existed during the time of Nobunaga Oda, Hidé- 
Seat preriget Seas Shoguns and the fifth introduces 

ed in gardening after the Meiji Restoration. 
esi ser pee Guus the point that from the remote 
ancient times easdanr wet cna rags et hag Sues 2 
> € invariably designed in harmony with the 


saan patterns of buildings. In the reign of the Emperor 
- jin, the Imperial coutt in constructing a high tower at Naniwa in 
ettsu Province (present Osaka Pre 


. fecture) adopted the Korean 
mode of architecture and employed carpenters aoe Silla, one of the 
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three kingdoms then existing in Korea, When the Emperor Yuraku 
planned the construction of a similar structure in the precincts of his 
palace, he adopted the Chinese pattern of architecture. In view of 
this assimilation of Korean and Chinese architectures, Japanese 
architecture developed in a creative form, giving consequential impetus 
to the growth of gardening. 

In the Nara age, the Imperial count introduced the Chinese method 
of building temples, with the result that Japanese architecture made fur- 
ther improvements on constructional designs. The splendour of 
the building system of that time can be well imagined by viewing the 
gold-hall structure preserved in the Shoh-daiji Temple. Although at that 
time temple-building advanced considerably, the patterns of the dwell- 
ing-houses of the common people remained thoroughly indigenous, 
that is, they were not influenced by either Chinese or Korean styles. 
In spite of the rapid stride of culture in Nara, gardening remained in 
its infancy. The reason is that the general populace and the court 
nobles showed marked inclination to appreciate natural scenery and so 
they favoured gardens which conformed to natural settings. The 
only happy sign was that the custom of constructing islets in garden- 
ponds was quite developed. It was only after the shifting of the Im- 
petial court to Heian (Kyoto) in the reign of the Emperor Kammu 
that gardening as an art came to make headway. 

In the Kamakura petiod a distinct type of Japanese architecture 
came to be established, and as a consequence, Japanese gardening reached 
a systematic stage. The author deplores that due to the scarcity of 
televant historical records it is not possible to give an accurate eee 
of Japanese gardening in this period. However, he a ae 
the regin of the Emperor Kammu, the Imperial cout akin 
unique type of garden known as “shinsen-yeo — apa pit 
became popular. This gatden was an Impetial ants elagehe 
parties were given and such social functions as aS apa’ 
viewing, wrestling matches, etc., wete held. On the ie ee 
ing matches, the general public were allowed reat pale aaa 
witness the contests. Also the Emperors invited neds ae the garden 
asked them to compose poems OF ee a Hae nee "It is unfor- 
became the central place of literary activity of the na * a cecal 
tunate that there is no ducument to indicate how oe is preserved 
laid out. A picture of it painted in the came eRe that one can 
in the Koh-zan Temple. But it has oie built to ptay for rainfall 
only She date che“! goma-doh »>__a structure bu 
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during along draught. In another pictute of it found in an old docu- 
ment belonging to the Toh-ji Temple one can only observe a rice-field, 

The writer says that many gardens similar to the style of the 

** shinsén-yén ” were laid out in the Kamakura period. On the other 
hand, the court nobles in Heian began to construct elegant mansions 
and so they started devising new methods of cultivating gardens. Not- 
ing the constructional pattern of palace-gardens of China under the 
Sung Dynasty, they introduced it in the form of “‘azumaya-zukusi,” 
which eventually came to be called “ shindén-zukuti” design. A garden 
of this type had a central structure flanked by two lesser structures, one 
on the east and the other on the west, which were connected with the 
central one by a corridor with a court-yard around it. In front of the 
central structure there was a pond which had an islet init. In addition, 
the garden contained a miniature hill and a stream. It can be con- 
jectuted that the magnificent residence of the Heiké family at Nishi- 
Hachijo in Rokuhara (present Kyoto), mention of which is made in 
various books, had a garden of this type. 

With the development of the cult of tea, the Zen taste for art came 
to be incorporated in gardening, and as a result, a new sytle of garden- 
ing called ‘‘ sukiya-shiki’”? came into vogue. The Kinkakuji and the 
Ghinkakuji gardens in Kyoto belong to this style. Thereafter, the author 
telates how Japanese gardening made remarkable developments in the 
Oda, Toyotomi and Tokugawa periods. In this connection, he points 
out the part played by Rikyu in giving a new impetus to the garden- 
construction. He also describes the features of the gardens of the 
Katsura Palace, the Nanzénji Temple, the Ryuanji Temple and the 
Koh-daiji Temple, all of which fall under the ‘‘ sukiya-shiki”’ category. 

After dwelling on the artistic significance of tea-cetemony gardens, 
that is, gardens attached to tea-ceremony rooms, the author touches on 
the creative efforts made by such noted masters as Rikyu, Furuta, Oda, 
Hosokawa, Kuwabara, Yénshu and Sohtén. He also discusses the 
diverse aspects of Japanese gardening in the feudal period and alludes 
to technical details and tules concerning tea-ceremony gardens, especial- 
ly in respect of setting stones, arranging lanterns, fixing hand-washing 
ane ep areas Then follows a comprehensive ex 
gardens which were not so oe . hs ike family ae aeae (Tokyo) ne 

Duicagethe Telnaes Sho u s the Puki-aghé and Hama gardens. 

over two hundred ae requir UA IS WS ee oe pene oti 
quited to have detached residences in Yédo. 
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Consequently, they built imposing and graceful mansions having well 
Jaid out gardens of different patterns. Among them the most beautiful 
were the Kohraku garden of the lord of Mito, the Gaizan garden of the 
lord of Owari, the Hoh-rai garden of lord Matsu-ura and the Kairaku 
garden of the lord of Mizoguchi. Between the Kansei and Bunsei eras 
in the Yédo period Japanese gardening reached its zenith. From 
this long evolution of gardening in Japan, one can clearly observe 
that gardening in a regular form came into vogue in the Kamakura 
petiod, that in the Ashikaga and Momoyama periods it gave birth to 
many new designs and patterns, and that in the Tokugawa petiod it 
blossomed into a unique feature of Japan’s formative art. 

In dealing with gardening in the modern period, the author says 
that the introduction of Western culture into the country in the Meiji 
era naturally induced the people to assimilate the patterns of the West— 
an assimilation which reacted adversely on the indigenous art of garden 
construction. Nothwithstanding that the typical styles of Japanese 
gardens continued to be laid out, though on a restricted scale. This 
is the reason why in modern times Japanese gardening has been able 
to survive. On the whole, it must be said that, in spite of the fruit- 
ful nationalization of modern civilization, the traditional patterns of 
gardens are enthusiastically favoueed by the Japanese people, who 
feel more at home in Japanese gardens than in foreign-style gardens. 

A chracteristic Japanese garden cannot be compared to : eee 
Sentative garden of the West, for the former has cae cpu : 
features which are expetessive of the national artistic sensibi fe a 
the latter contains artistic features alien to Japan. It is said : ee Zz 
stands first in gardening in Europe. Even then Italian 2 ie sth 
quite different from Japanese gardening. Italy’s woe ‘i an oe 
a peculiarity of its own which is dissimilar to that o ae aseuee sale 
a garden tries to represent the beauties of Natute on : a age 
and, therefore, it is a kind of Nature’s beauty “bit nn meet 
contain an excessive show of attificial gas > rincipal peculi- 
systematization of the objects of Nature. This 1s : E will find this 
atity. Those who are interested in Japanese gat ening 


volume extremely informative. ‘ ae: 
r CROLL ICTURES 
on SHIKATSU (5 ; 
Kaxgemono To NIpP The Kawahara Shotte, Tokyo. 


Home Lire). By Ichizo Horiucht. 
Dp. 300. 2.00 yen. 


This volume traces the developmen 
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scroll pictures in Japanese rooms from its vety origin to the present 
day and points out the changes that have occutted in their esthetic 
representations, as well as in the manner of handling and admiring them, 
Explaining that scroll pictures are inseparably related to Japanese home 
life, the author states that the custom of hanging them originated from 
the ancient religious practice of drawing images of the Buddha and 
deities as a means to stress the importance of religion in society. He, 
however, adds that these ancient religious drawings or pictures cannot 
be said to have influenced the creation of subsequent scroll pictures 
which came to be hung in the alcoves of Japanese rooms, though they 
at the initial stage gave a significant impetus to the growth of scroll 
ainting in Japan. 

At the beginning scroll painting closely followed religious draw- 
ing ; but as it began to develop, it started laying emphasis on depicting 
the different aspects of Nature, such as mountains, rivers, plants, flowers, 
etc. Also sketching of animals and birds came to be included in its 
scope, with the result that it ultimately became separated from religious 
drawing. Moreover, as the people began to admire scroll pictures 
mainly for their artistic value, they gave a new direction to Japanese 
painting—a direction which stimulated the emergence of scroll painting 
as a characteristic national fine art, and scroll pictures began to be hung 
in rooms as elegant decorations. 

The rapid sttide of Zen Buddhism in the Kamakura period brought 
about a change in the artistic taste of the military class and the court 
nobles. While the warriors adhering to Zen precepts favoured pictures 
conforming to the Zen spirit, the courtiers admired refined and graceful 
drawings. Then when in the Ashikaga period there developed a peculiat 
Japanese culture called “‘Muromachi bunka”? with the blending of 
the culture fostered by the Kamakura military class with that of the 
court nobles of Kyoto, Japanese painting, particularly scroll painting, 
attracted renewed attention, and because it became a necessaty patt of 
cha-no-yus (tea ceremony), its ssthetic elegance became all the mote 
chatming. Therefore, it must be said that scroll pictures came to be 


os highly in this period on account of the rise of ‘ Muromachi 
un pa? 


The writer mentions that in the Higashiyama period the earliet 
a ency of cherishing things mixed wih Zen traits, that is, things of 
oe origin, was replaced by a national tendency of admiring artistic 
opjects of purely Japanese origin. Consequently, in this period the 
general taste for scroll pictures improved tremendously and the people 
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began to like pictures having soft and tender beauties. The author here 
refers to the technique of scroll painting, the method of administerin 
colours, the art of using Indian black ink in various shades and the mre 
cess of mounting a picture. He also describes the artistic features 
of a number of highly-prized pictures in order to express the view that 
the spirit of scroll painting has always been compatible with the spirit 
of Japanese home life. 


According to the book, it was originally customary that one should 
handle a scroll respectfully besides admiring its artistic beauty, for a 
scroll was invariably regarded as a thing worthy of respect. In the 
past, there were special rules of etiquette relative to the handling of 
scrolls. One of them was “‘ ghédai,” or the etiquette of showing the 
title of a scroll to a guest before unrolling the picture itself. This means 
that the host used to hang a scroll picture after the guest had seen its 
title and manifested his eagerness to view the picture itself. Another 
remarkable rule was that the guest before looking at the scroll hung on 
the alcove wall was first required to admire the flowers arranged in an 
attistic manner in the alcove. This rule was intended to point out that 
a patticular arrangement of flowets in the alcove was in harmony with 
the esthetic effect of a particular scroll hung on the alcove wall. A 
third rule specified that a viewer should grasp the underlying idea of a 
sctoll before admiring the beauty of the picture itself. The principal 
intention of all these rules was that scrcll pictures should be viewed in a 


tespectful and artistic manner. 

In regard to Indian black ink scroll pictures, the author narrates 
that during the time of Yoshimasa Ashikaga the samurai esteemed 
monochtome paintings, because they regatded things crue aS 
unsuitable to the taste of the military class. Hence, they exhibited t a 
fondness for black ink scrolls in diverse shades—a eerie ere 
naturally encouraged the drawing of black ink scrolls. He then de mee 
on the artistic merits and demerits of black ink scrolls and ati — 
popularity in the Témmon eta. In this qanteetion, ae = aus 
paintings of Bokkei and praises the works of paar ini waree ie 
Tsuda. He graphically extols the artistic elegance OF Cor0 ae 
and deals with Rikyu and his taste for sctolls, flowet pis < soit 
tea ceremony chiefly with the object of giving prominence 
tributions in the advancement of Japanese zestheticism. po auth 

The writer alludes to the affinity betwee? seine tees 
Painting and maintains that in the Momoyama aa safeetione Maal 
branches of Japanese fine arts attained a high state ot P 
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ligraphic writings insctibed on scrolls showed an artistic sensibilit 
which all the more heightened the graceful charm of such pictures Buy 
as these pictures had close artistic relations with the arts of tea eatahaen 
and flower atrangement,they influenced each other in making jaan 
fine arts display a characteristic simple beauty amidst an elegant and 
/ 5 
colourful atmosphere. In other words, calligraphy, scroll painting 
tea ceremnoy and flower arrangement animated by an identical attistic 
sensibility entiched the fold of national fine arts on a thoroughly indi 
genous setting. In this respect the writer refers to the encouragement 
ey Hidéyoshi Toyotomi and the contributions of Mitsuhidé 
éc nae HAS : ak 
“ iin introducing teika”’ paper for painting coloured scrolls in 
preference to “‘ogura”’ paper of earlier days. 
Sar e volume gives an attractive outline of scroll paintaing in the 
ra : gawa pe and recognizes the fact that after the Meiji Resottation 
ne Spe oT ee underwent certain alterations. It then discusses 
s called modern scroll painting and asserts that although thi 
branch of fine arts has b ane 
neu sp s has been affected by diverse forms of modern painting 
so. . 2 
has not lost its traditional character; in fact, Japanese paint 
still painting scroll pictur et ao ase: 
ae aeaags ger oe to exhibit the characteristic technique and 
ae : ; as 
oe xe ak sci of this classical type of painting. 

ee secs corieacay and has an appendix which ex- 
ca ae 2 eac ee word used in connection with scrolls. 
ibis sae oe reading because it discusses the entire subject of 
g enote its close association with Japanese home life. 
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January 21 Two compacts—one 
between Japan and Germany and 
another between Japan and Italy— 
were signed on January 20 at Berlin 
and Rome respectively between the 
nations concerned in the form of 
Agreements on Economic Collabora- 
tion, it is announced by the Board of 
Information. 

The Board of Information in a 
statement relative to the exchange of 
Japanese-French notes concerning 
settlement of accounts between Japan 
and French Indo-China that took 
place at Vichy on January 20 says 
that the principal point of the notes 
is the agreement to make settlements 
of accounts relating to both visible 
and invisible trade between French 
Indo China and other regions of 
greater East Asia on the basis of the 
yen. 

January 22 The following an- 
nouncement is made by the Imperial 
Headquarters: On January 15 
Japanese Navy air forces shot down 
a total of sixteen enemy planes in 
aetial combats in the skies of the 
Solomon atea. Three of our planes 
have not yet returned to their base. 
On Januaty 17 Japanese Navy ait 
forces attacked the Rabi airfield, 
enemy base in New Guinea, and 
obtained the following — results: 
Enemy airplanes: shot down one: 
destroyed twelve (including six 
large ones). Enemy military esta- 
blishments: blasted or set aflame 
ten or more places. The Japanese 


side suffered no damage in this opera- 
tion. 

The Chilean Minister to Tokyo, 
Armando Labra Carvajal, calls at the 
Foreign Office and hands to Foreign 
Vice-Minister Shunichi Matsumoto 
a notice to the effect that the Chilean 
Government has suspended dip- 
lomatic and consular relations with 
Japan, Germany and Italy as of 
January 20. 

January 23 The Italian High Com- 
mand announces that the Fascist 
Navy in the petiod of thirty months 
since the start of the war in June, 
1940, until December, 1942, sank 
322 anti-Axis warships and merchant 
ships with an aggregate of 1,300,000 
tons. Of.this total, 132 were war- 
ships including four battleships, and 
190 merchant vessels and tankers. 

January 25 Appropriate cere- 
monies commemorating the — first 
anniversary of Thailand’s participa- 
tion in the war of greatet Hast Asia 
ate observed at Bangkok by Thai 
and Japanese officials. 

A trade arrangement between 
French Indo-China and Japan for the 
current year based on the Franco- 
Japanese agreement on tariff, trade 
and settlement of accounts 1s con- 


cluded. 


January 27 N 
show is the genet 


othing but an empty 
al comment on the 


ten-day meeting that took place 


‘dent Roosevelt 
cently between Presiden 
pe f inister Winston Churchill 


French Morocco. 
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President Roosevelt went to Casa- 
blanca by plane and returned to 
Washington on Januaty 26. The 
same day in a press conference at 
the White House he said that he 
saw Prime Minister Churchill in a 
special bomb-proof chamber and, as 
a result of discussions which lasted 
some eighteen hours a day, the two 
arrived at several conclusions. 
January 28 Premier Hidéki Tohjo, 
Foreign Minister Masayuki Tani and 
Finance Minister Okinori Kaya 
deliver their respective speeches in 
the Diet when the  eighty-first 
session reopens. In an impressive 
speech, the Premier says: “ Our 
Empire is making a magnificent 
advance toward the goal of subjuga- 
ting the United States and Britain.” 
Referring to Burma, he points out 
that during this year at the latest 
Japan intends to recognize the 
creation of a Burmese State. Turn- 
ing to the Philippines, he says: 
“Japan would be glad to accord 
them the honour of independence, 
if they would co-operate with Japan 
as a co-participant in the establish- 
ment of the greater East Asia 
co-prospetity sphere.” 

Dr. Heinrich G. Stahmer, new 
German Ambassador to Tokyo, suc- 
ceeding Ambassador Eugen Ott, 
arrives at Tokyo from Nanking. 

The Government at its Cabinet 
meeting decides on the supplement- 
ary budget to the 1943-44 fiscal 
year’s budget and also to the 1942- 
43 budget. According to an an- 
nouncement of the Finance Ministry 
the budget for the 1942-43 fiscal 
yeat has been increased by %466,000,- 
000 to ¥9,317,000,000. The budget 
for the 1943-44 fiscal year has been 
increased by ¥'2,345,000,000 to *¥1 2,+ 


341,000,000. 

January 29 An elaborate Japan- 
Germany-Italy meeting to com. 
memotate the tenth anniversary of 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler’s coming 
into power is held at the Gunjin 
Kaikan under the sponsorshipof the 
Japan-German-Italy Goodwill As- 
sociation and with the support of the 
National Service Association. 

In a broadcast, Jorge G. Vargas, 
chairman of the excecutive com- 
mission in the Philippines, expresses 
his gratitude for Japan’s benevolent 
policy as evinced by Premier Tohjo 
in his Diet speech and appeals to 
the Filipino people to do their 
utmost to attain independence. 

January 30 “The fighting strength 
of the Japanese forces is really great 
and amazing,” says Major-General 
Alexander Van de Kriste, command- 
et of the American marines on 
Gudalcanal Island of the Solomon 
Group, when interviewed by Amet- 
ican newspapermen upon his return 
to Washington. 

Mr. Kiyoshi Yamagata, Minister 
to Chile, and twenty-six membets 
of the Japanese Legation at Santiago 
are placed under detention in the 
legation compounds by the Chilean 
Government. 

On the occasion tenth anniversaty 
of his accession to power, Reichs- 
fuehrer Adolf Hitler urges the Get- 
man people to continue theit crusade 
against Bolshevism. Reich Marshal 
Hermann Goering reiterates Get 
many’s determination to crush the 
enemies of the Third Reiche. 

February 1 The greatest wat fe 
sults since the attack on Peat 
Harbour have been scored by Jap 
nese Navy forces in the battle © 
Rennell Island, it is announced by 
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the Imperial Headquarters. The 
official communiqué follows: Japa- 
nese Navy air forces discovered a 
strong navy enemy unit in waters 
east of Rennelll Island of the 
Solomons on January 29 and, 
in the face of bad weather, caught 
the enemy in the area north of the 
island, making a surprise attack as 
dusk approached and inflicting severe 
damages on the enemy. Receiving 
our attack, the enemy ships turned 
about and tried to escape southward, 
but again on the following day, 
Japanese Navy air units attacked 
the enemy fleet in daylight and 
inflicted serious damages, com- 
pletely destroying the enemy attempt 
at a counter-attack. The battle 
results and our damages known 
up to the date are as follows : two 
battleships sunk; three cruisers 
sunk; one battleship damaged; one 
cruiser damaged ; three fighter planes 
shot down. Our damages consist 
of seven planes self-blasted and three 
planes not yet returned. 
Japanese Army air units In 4 
seties of raids between January 26 
and February 1 on advance posts of 
the Chungking forces in the regions 
along the West River and the North 
River blasted military establishments 
and barracks and crushed concentta- 
tions of mobile forces. 
The German High Command in 
its communiqué discloses that Ger- 
man troops under the command o 
Field-Marshal Paulus, after desperate- 
ly holding their position in a southern 
section of Stalingrad for mote ine 
two months, have been overwhelme 
by Soviet forces. 
British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill conferred with Turkish 
President Ismet Inonu at Adana 


Turkey, located near the Syrian 
frontier, on January 30 and 31, it 
is revealed. 

The British Government an- 
nounces that a new agreement has 
been concluded between Britain and 
Turkey as a result of the Adana con- 
ference. ‘The agreement embodies 
four points, consisting of the 
promotion of friendly relations, the 
extension of British aid to Turkey to 
strengthen Turkey’s defence, the 
British-Turkish mutual aid, and the 
solution of various questions after 
the wat. 

February 2 Having already te- 
duced the southern region, Japan 
today is a greater “ have ” country 
than the United States and Britain, 
Premier Tohjo declares in the meet- 
ing of the Lower House Budget 
Committee in answer to an inter- 
pellation. 

Excluding those captured in the 
China affair, the Japanese forces 
have taken 300,000 war prisoners 
since the outbreak of the war in 
greater East Asia, according to ; 
revelation made in the House 0 
Peers by Lieutenant-General eras 
Oyama, Director of the Juc : 
Affairs Bureau of the Wat rs y: 
Out of the 300,000 captives, Il oe 
ate British, American, Dutch, nd 
tralian and Canadian eset ie ei 
most of them ate eae . 
fronts with some transferre 


Japan proper, Korea and Se 

February 3 Japan's cen . 
come for 1943 38 a - 
3Z50,000,000,000» sepresenting ® oa 
crease of HF 5,000; 008 ates 
ear before, and all of the : ee 
, unt should be mobilize 0 ae 
Atel purposes in view of the fac 
that the requirements for wat €X- 
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penditures and increase in production 
will grow greater with the protraction 
of war, says Finance Minister Okinori 
Kaya before the Budget Committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

Hostilities in the Stalingrad sector 
have ceased, announces the German 
High Command. It adds: ‘The 
fighting in Stalingrad has thus ended, 
but only after the gallant Sixth Army 
had witnessed the attacks of six 
Soviet armies for many weeks.” 

February 4 The Imperial Head- 
quarters makes the following state- 
ment: A Japanese Naval air force 
on February 1 made contact with an 
enemy fleet cruising in waters south 
of Ysabel Island in the Solomon 
Group and attacked it and at the same 
time engaged in an air combat a 
strong enemy air force which chal- 
lenged the Japanese over the waters 
around New Georgia Island and 
inflicted heavy damages on the 
enemy. The results obtained and 
our damage are as follows: One 
enemy cruiser, instantaneously sunk, 
one enemy cruiser damaged slightly, 
thirty-three enemy planes shot down, 
of which four were large-type 
bombers. Our loss consists of ten 
planes which bodily crashed into 
enemy target or which have not 
yet returned. Meanwhile, Japanese 
submarines between January 23 and 
31 shelled military establishments on 
as well as enemy warships anchored 
in the offing of Canton Island in the 
Phoenix Group. 


General Senjuro Hayashi, former 
Premier and president of the Asia 
Development League of Japan, dies 
at his Tokyo residence at 11 : 10 a.m. 
He was sixty-eight years old. 

“Japan’s attitude towatd Man- 
choukuo, China, Thailand and Burma 


is standing proof that it holds 
absolutely no territorial ambitions 
in India,” declares Premier Tohjo at 
the general budget meeting of the 
House of Representatives. 

Dr. Heinrich Georg Stahmer, new- 
ly appointed German Ambassador 
to Tokyo, presents his credentials 
to His Majesty the Emperor in the 
Phoenix Hall of the Imperial Palace. 

February y The Italian Govern- 
ment in a royal decree makes a 
thorough reshuffle of its Cabinet. 
Prominently noted in the reorganized 
Cabinet is the taking over of the 
post of Foreign Minister by Premier 
Mussolini. 

Japanese air forces in China shot 
down a total of eighty-four enemy 
planes during the five months from 
September last year to January this 
year, it is revealed at Nanking. 

Although the Chilean Government 
has taken the hasty step of confining 
the former Japanese Minister in Chile 
and all his staff members within the 
premises of the Legation, the Japa- 
nese Government is according con- 
siderate treatment to the former 
Chilean Minister in Tokyo and his 
staff members as well as Chilean 
residents here, spokesman Tomokazu 
Hori of the Board of Information 
declares in reply to a question raised 
by a foreign newspaper cortespond- 
ent. 

“Efforts are mutually made be- 
tween Japan and Germany not to 
create any misunderstanding on the 
progress of the war situation. ‘There 
1s no change whatever in Japanese- 
Italian relations. I am ‘confident 
that Italy will never depart from the 
Tripartite Alliance, though the enemy 
countries ate hoping so. I believe. 
the Soviet Union will remain faithful 
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to the Neutrality Pact.” So de- 
clares Foreign Minister Masayuki 
Tani in the Diet. 

A clear-cut disavowal of dictator- 
ship by Prmier Hideki Tohjo features 
the session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives committee on the bill 
to invest special powers in the 
Premier for industrial productivity 
expansion. 

“The population of Japan 1s on 
the increase despite the war and our 
military strength is more than 
enough,” affirms Premier Tohjo 
before the session of the Committee 
for Special Wartime Administrative 
Bill in answer to an interpellation. 

February 7 Assutance that the 
prevailing exchange rate of 718 
against 100 yuan will be maintained 
between the Japanese military scrip 
and the Central Reserve Bank note 
is given by Kazuo Aoki, Minister of 
Greater Asiatic Affairs, in reply 
to an interpellation in the House 
Representatives. 

February 8 Mr. Wang J-tang, 
chairman of the Nanking, North 
China Political Affairs Commission, 
tenders his resignation to the Govetn- 
ment, and his post is succeeded by 
Mr. Chu Shen, an executive membet 
of the commission. 

During his address before the 
Cleveland Foreign Policy Assocta- 
tion, Joseph C. Grew, formet United 
States Ambassador to Tokyo, watns 
against Japan’s “‘jujitsu strategy, 
with which he states Japan strikes 
when the enemy is off guard on 
further emphasizes that the people 
in Kobe are just as far from the 
perils of war as those in Cleveland. 

February 9 "The House of Repre- 
sentatives adopts an Extraordiney 
War Fund Supplementary Bill involv- 


ing ¥27,000,000,000, which was 
presented to it on the previous day. 
The total amount of war funds since 
the outbreak of the China affair 
reaches the enormous figure of ¥74,- 
128,000,000. 

The Japanese Army and Navy 
forces operating in the southern Paci- 
fic area, especially in the Guadalcanal 
sectot, to date have inflicted casualties 
of more than 25,000 on the enemy, 
shot down ot otherwise destroyed 
over 230 enemy warplanes, destroyed 
mote than thirty pieces of ordnance 
and wrecked ot set aflame more than 
twenty-five tanks, according to a 
communiqué issued by the Imperial 
Headquarters. 

The Board of Information an- 
nounces the names of four members 
of the Japanese committee which 
will deliberate and decide on the de- 
tails regarding the retrocession > 
Japanese concessions in China to the 
Nanking Government. The pies 
of the six members of the Technica 
Commission which will ae 
and formulate concrete plans be 

linquishment of extra-tertitoria 
i Iso announced. 
ripe nt ae t reveals 
The Nanking Governmen : Z 
that it has announced the a eaene 
Chinese members on the same Cc 


missions. 


February 19 Lieutenant-General 


i i ho played 
ki Yamashita, Who | 
ae oe part in the caine ef 
si : ore, has been promoted toi ; 
vaieg general, the War Ministry 


nounces. 

7 apanese Navy forces sank ae 
i nsisting © 

warships, CO 2 

eee one destroyet and a ne 

aed boats, and shot down cig y : 

ae warplanes ovet the wate ie 
Ysabel Island of the Solomon §. 
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between February 1 and 7, according 
to a revised communiqué of the Im- 
petial Headquarters. The Japanese 
loss was three destroyers damaged 
and twelve planes missing. 

The number of enemy warships 
which have been sunk or damaged 
by the Japanese Navy forces since 
August 8, 1942, up to date (February 
J, 1943) in the neighborhood of the 
Solomon Group totals 145. The 
enemy airplanes shot down or other- 
wise destroyed during the same 
petiod totalled more than 996. 

February rr The conclusion of an 
cultural agreement between Japan 
and Bulgaria in Tokyo for the pur- 
pose of strengthening their existing 
friendly relations is announced by 
the Board of Information. 

Mahatma Gandhi, apostle of non- 
co-operation and civil disobedience, 
who has been detained at the Aga 
Khan Palace in Poona, Bombay, by 
the British authorities in India since 
last August, has’ started a twenty- 
one-day fast, it is learned. The 
Mahatma has taken this step to 
protest against the British policy of 
incarcerating a large number of 
Indian nationalists. 

The number of dead abandoned 
by the Chungking forces in their 
engagements with the Japanese forces 
during 1942 reached the high number 
of 260,805, while those taken prisoner 
during the same period totalled 
124,407, according to an announce- 
ment of the Army press section of 
the Japanese expeditionary forces in 
China. Chungking forces engaged 
aggregated 2,867,000, aitplanes shot 

down and wrecked totalled 109, and 
enotnous trophies were secured, 


The Japanese loss was 8,400 soldi 
killed in action. Renton 


February 12 The following an- 
nouncement is issued by the Imperial 
Headquarters: Submarines of the 
Japanese Navy sank six enemy vessels 
with an aggregate of 54,000 tons off 
the eastern coast of Australia during 
a petiod from the middle of January 
to the early part of February. 

February 13 Japanese ait forces 
bomb twice British positions at 
Rathedaung on the Burma-Indian 
border. One medium-sized enemy 
bomber appeats over Rangoon for 
scouting, but is shot down by 
Japanese Army planes. A formation 
of enemy Hurricane planes flies over 
Akyab, and Japanese air forces shoot 
down three of them. 

The ordinary budget estimates for 
the next fiscal year covering appro- 
ptiations of ¥13,275,000,000 ate pass- 
ed by the House of Representatives 
at its plenary session. 

The first anniversary of the fall 
of Singapore is duly observed at 
Singapore and other places. 

The health of Mahatma Gandhi 
on the sixth day of his fast is said to 
have been deteriorated, but no feat is 
entertained. 

February 16 In connection with 
the commencement of the German 
evacuation of Kharvok, the German 
High Command says that, according 
to a pre-arranged plan and in defiance 
of the fierce Soviet attacks, the 
evacuation of German units defend- 
ing Kharkov is being effected follow- 
ing the thoroughgoing destruction 
of military establishments in and 
around the city. 

Sweeping into action on February 
13 against the Chungking forces in 
Kiangsu Province, the Japanese 
forces, with the newly-organized 
units of the Nanking Government 
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of China, ate now smashing the 
enemy at every turn, according to a 
communique of the Japanese ex- 
peditionary forces in Central China. 
This is the first time that the Nanking 
Government has entered into military 
co-operation with Japan. 

February 18 "The following com- 
muniqué is issued by the Imperial 
Headquarters: In aerial combats 
that were staged in the Solomon area 
between February 10 and 15 Japanese 
Navy ait units and Army and Navy 
anti-aircraft ground batteries shot 
down sixty-five enemy planes and 
destroyed ‘another. In the same 
petiod the Japanese losses consisted 
of two planes and slight damage 
done to its military facilities. In 
aetial warfares that took place in 
the southerwestern Pacific area 
between February 1 and 15 Japa- 
nese Navy air units and anti-aircraft 
gtound batteries shot down four 
enemy planes and wrecked five 
others. No damage was done to out 
side during this period. In aerial 
duels that took place in the Aleutian 
area between February 5 and 15 
Japanese Navy air units and Army 
and Navy anti-aircraft ground bat- 
teries shot down five enemy airplanes 
and destroyed two others. ~No 
damage was done to out side during 
this period. 

Reich Minister for National En- 
lightenment and Propaganda Joseph 
Goebbels speaking before a mass. 
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meeting in Berlin on the setback on 

the eastern front declares : “A nation 

that possesses the strength to bear 
such a setback cannot be defeated.” 

Funing, the stronghold of the 89th 
Chungking Army in northern Kiangsi 
Province, is completely occupied by 
Japanese forces in the present large- 
scale campaign. Funing is situated 
fifty-five kilometres northwest of 
Yencheng. 

February 19 After crossing an 
important railway line, the German- 
Italian spearheads in southern Tunisia 
reach the spurts of the Atlas Moun- 
tains southeast of Tebessa at several 
places and the American rearguards 
ate partly dispersed and partly 
thrown back into the mountains. 

February 20 Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, addressed both Houses 
of the United States Congress on 
February 18 on the question of wat 
supplies to Chungking, it 1s gathered 
today. In a press conference on 
February 19, in which she participated 
jointly with President Roosevelt, 
Madame Chiang urged America to 
speed up the sending of wat materials 
to Chungking. 

The Imperial Headquarters states 
that Japanese Navy aif units on 
Februaty 17 attacked an enemy 
convoy east of San Christobal Island 
of the Solomon Group and sank two 
destroyers and one large-type trans- 
pott. During the operation, Japan 


lost three planes. 
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FRANCE RELINQUISHES EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY AND RETURNS 
CONCESSIONS IN CHINA, STATEMENT BY TOMOKAZU 
HORI, THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, 

FEBRUARY 24, 1943 


When the Japanese-Chinese Agreement concerning the rendition’of 
concessions and the relinquishment of extra-territoraial tights in China by 
Japan was concluded, the Italian Government, manifesting their co-operative 
attitude toward Japan’s policy, promptly expressed their intention of render- 
ing concessions and relinquishing extra-territorial tights held by Italy in 
China. Now the French Government, which have hitherto held similar 
intentions, have voluntarily made public their desire to do likewise. 

Japan’s rendition of concessions and relinquishment of extra-territorial 
tights wete motivated by the sincere desire to remove vatious testtictions 
arising from inequality which have for many yeats past been imposed upon 
China, thereby to extend co-operation toward the improvement of the political 
status of that country and, at the same time, to accelerate the establishment 
of a new and just order in greater East Asia. The fact that the French 
Government under the leadership of their President, Marshal Petain, have 
taken this wise decision in response to such intentions held by Japan, is a 
matter to be sincerely congratulated for the sake of the Republic of China. 
It also affords equal gratification to Japan which is always solicitous for the 
ptogtess of the Republic of China. 

Following the outbreak of the war of greater East Asia, British con- 
cessions were promptly taken over and the Japanese and Italian Governments, 
one after the other, decided to retrocede their concessions to China. As a 
result there will no longer exist in the near future any more exclusive foreign 
concessions. There are still, however, a number of countries holding 
extra-territorial rights in China, and it is our earnest hope that since Italy and 
France which held important rights and interests have, in voluntary co-opera- 
tion with Japan, declared the abolition of their extra-territorial rights, that 


the other countries whose tights and interests are comparatively small will 
soon take similar actions on their own accord. 


ee a 


EXEMPTION OF INDIANS FROM THE ENEMY PROPERTY CONTROL 
LAW, STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, 
FEBRUARY 26, 1943 

It has been clarified on many 


; wee 
Not stinting deep sympathy and occasions that Japan pursues the policy © 


fullest co-operation towatd the construction 
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of a new India. In accordance with this policy, the Government have 
decided to revise the treatment of Indians who have hitherto been considered 
far as concerns the application of the laws for control 
d of the asset freezing order from the standpoint of 
the relations between Britain and India by exempting Indians who va 
stand Japan’s wat objectives and co-operate with her in Laer Rate 
greater East Asia from the application of the foregoing sees Le i 
treating them as enemy nationals even in small official matters. = se 
to say, however, that this new ruling excepts those vee not under g 
the true intentions of Japan, commit acts of an enemy c eet ee 

The same treatment will be accorded to the peoples wry a 
tertitories of the United States, Britain and the Netherlands w srg aad 
under Japanese occupation, namely, the ee eid ae 
kong, British Borneo, British Malaya, Burma an 


Indies. 


enemy nationals in so 
of enemy propetty an 


be 


AGREEMENT CONCERNING THE RENDITION OF EXCLUSIVE 
CONCESSIONS IN CHINA, MARCH 14, 1943 


iti £ administrative rights of the 

mane Suchow, sano 
lace on the thirtie 

ere he thirty-second 


Atticle I The enforcement of rend 
Japanese exclusive concessions in eases 
Tientsin, Fuchow, Amoy, and Chungking s £ Showa, ot ¢ 
day of the third month of the eighteenth year 0 2 

f t R bli f£ China. Z als and 
aa. il epich éstablichiaents as toads, bedeees eae China 
embankments, in the exclusive concessions shall be 
without compensation. 


Article Il The Natianal Government of ee Dey estates and others 
tespect and confirm rights and interests concerning 


i exist- 
: the basis of the 
which the Japanese Government znd Sn ake necessaty measures 
ing conditions in the exclusive concessions and sha 


for that purpose. 


e Republic of China shall 


tanddin, 
Terms of Unders iS for the enforcement 


; cessat ; 
(1) Documents and records which are n¢ if p* delivered as soon 


: ion areas sha 
of administration in the ieee! opie ioc des ncerned, eae 
i inese authoritie a ed sha 
. Soy te Ce ete of the localities concetn 
2 e 


if em- 
: had under their 
have hitherto : cessions, 
i i m the Japanese ome clusive con 
aL se si rene JP tministration ed maintenance O 
ment for 
Ss hell as the Chinese employees for the manage 


toads and sewets. ndet Atti 
(3) The establishments to be er se listimaetis 
ment on details shall include various Aodicle 
a Conese hie renee between the Japanese @ 
tails shall be decided by consultations 


2 ne ed: 
authorities of the localities concer 
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Mexico --.10:30 p.m.— _ 1:00 a.m. 
San Francisco.--8:30—11:00 p.m. 
JZI 9,535 ke/s., 31.46.m. 
JZJ 11,800kc/s., 25.42 m. 


P.M. é 
2:30—News in Spanish 
3:00—News in English ‘ 
4:00—News in Standard Chinese 
4:40—News in Japanese 
5:00—Close Down 


(7) For Europe 
Tokyo.-+-2e007* 5:15— 7:15 p.m. 
eee Paris 8:00—10:00 a.m. 
9:00—11:00 a.m. 

L 17,785 ke/s., 16.87 m. 
JLG4 15,105 kc/s., 19.86 m. 


P.M. 


5:15—Music_ 
5:20—News in Japanese 
5:35—News in German 
5:50—News in Italian 
6:05—News in English 
6:30—News in German 
6:45—News in Italian 
7:00—News in English 
7:15—Clcse Down 

BE ae 


(8) For Australia 
anges eevee 5:30—7:45 p.m. 
Cee seceneeenee? 6:30—8:45 p.m. 
11,800 ke/s., 25.42 m. 
lm 35,160 ke/s., 19.79 m. 


P.M. 
5:30—News in Japanese 


JZI 9,535 ke/s., 31.46m. 30—News fh Enalis 
6: ews i , 
Site Accs ia Boatioh ise -News ioe 
Sd  ioreg 
re is i 

11:00-—News in Japanese (9) For South Americ# 
11:45—Close Down Tokyo ser" Bi $6 ipest 
Buenos Aites.650-79 rsa ; 
Y i . . 
Oo) 9,585 ke/s» Bhe? Th 


For India & South- TZ1. % 
“western Asia | ee 


Pirate se SSNS oS i 


.M. 
F30-News in Frerich 


Ae ews in Dutch 


iu. 

:30—News in Japanese 
8:00—News in Spanish 
8:30—News in Portuguese 
8:45—Close Down 


(10) For China 
Tokyo....-ecees 8:00—10:15 p.m. 


JZJ 11,800 kc/s., 25.42 m. 
JZK. 15,160 ke/s., 19.79 m. 
P.M. 
8:00—News in Japanese 
8:20—News in Cantonese Dialect 
8:40—News in Fukienese Dialect 
9:00—News in Standard Chinese 
10:00—News in Russian 
10;15—Close Down 


(11) For Eastetn North 


America 
Tokyo cessceereeee 9:00—10:15 p.m. 
New York .7:00— 8:15 a.m. 


Rio de Janeiro 9:00—10:15 a.m. 


JZI 9,535 ke’s., 31.46 m. 
JLG4 15,105 ke/s., 19.86 m. 


P.M. : 
9:00—News in English 

10:00—News in English 

10:15—Close Down 


(12) For India 


Tokyo..-.--10:30 p.m.—1:15 a.m. 
Spans 7:00 p.m.—9:45 p.m. 
JZI1__ 9,535 ke’s., 31.46 m. 
JLG2 9,505 ke’s., 31.57 m. 


P.M. raeee y 

10:30—News in Hindustani 

11:00—News in Urdu f 

11:30—News in Tamil or Bengali 

11:50—Commentary in Indian 
Languages 


ae News in English 

.00—News in English ‘ 

0:40—Commentary in Indian 
Languages 

1-00—News in Japanese 

1:15—Close Down 


(13) For French Indo- 
China, Thailand, East 
Indies & Burma 
Tokyo ---10:30 p.m.— 1:15 a.m. 
Bangkok, Sait pm 11:15 p.m. 


11,800 ke/s., 25.42 m. 
live 9:675 kc/s., 31.01 m. 


“o9-—News in Thai 
1) News in Tagalog 


11:45—News in Malai 


:15—News ip Burmese 
di40—News i Japanese 
1;00—News in English 
1:15—Close Down 


——oo eer 


0) Tour Wahchoulkuo. in Comfort 


The fastest and most comfortable travel through Mahchoukuo offered 
by the well-equipped, smartly stream-lined and completely air-conditioned 


Super-express ‘“‘ Asia” serving almost all the great tourist centres, Dairen, 
Mukden, Hsinking and Harbin in only 123 hours. 


YAMATO HOTELS 
(Under the direct management of the S. M. R.) 
At Dairen, Hoshigaura, Port Arthur, Mukden, Hsinking 
Harbin & Mutankiang 
STATION HOTELS 
As Tatsihar, Chengte (JehoD & Chiamnssn 


69 ap) 


SOUTH MANCHUNIA HAILWAY. CO. | 
Head Office: DARREN °° Cable Address: “MANTETSU”. 
BRANCH OFFICES: ... Bathe 


TICKET AGENTS:. 


Tokvo, Hsinking & Mukden ‘ 
yt Toh-a Tourist Bureau 


INFORMATION OFFICES: ACC aE ntees Co: 
ame A lec ue ee International Sleeping Car, Co: 
utankiang, agasaki, agoya, cw ; i HY ‘ 
‘York, ‘Niigata, Osaka, Otaru,’ ..Paris, seen lits). : 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Tokyo, Phos.:Cook & Son; Ltrd., 


Tsitsihar, Tsuruga, etc.’ China ‘Travel Service 


